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CHAPTER III.—[contixvep.] 


Breathless, hurried screams, in a woman’s 
voice, interrupted by the deep-mouthed bay of a 
hound, who has his prey in view, at last became 
distinctly audible, and Percy, throwing himself 
from his horse, was about to penetrate the forest 
from whence they now evidently proceeded, when 
a light form rushed through the trees beside him, 
and bewildered by terror, was dashing across the 
wood without perceiving him, when her foot 
catching in a dry branch, the fugitive fell with a 
despairing cry, at the feet of the young man. At 
the same instant, the hoarse bay of the dog sound- 
ed close at hand, and? a gaunt and farious 
bloodhound emerged from the wood, and with a 
fierce yell sprang upon his prostrate victim. 

Before, however, his gleaming tusks could 
graze the white throat at which they were direct- 
ed, the startled spectator had recovered his 
presence of mind, and whirling his heavily loaded 
riding whip above his head, brought the leaden 
ball at its handle down upon the temple of the 
brute with such force, that it buried itself in 
the brain, and the hound with a howl of anguish 
fell back, rolled over, and with a last convulsive 


“spasm was dead. 


[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

Percy watched him an instant, to be sure that 
he was incapable of further mischief, and recog- 
nized him as a Spanish bloodhound recently 
imported by Charles Vivian, the brother of 
Rose, at great expense; but the animal had 
proved so savage and refractory, that he had been 
kept chained ever since his arrival. In fact, a 
bit of broken chain still hung in the collar about 
his neck, and suggested the reason of his being 
at large. 

These observations were the result of a single 
glance, and then the young man turned his won- 
dering eyes upon the form at his feet. It was 
that of a young woman, whose pretty but sim- 
ple dress showed a figure of exquisite propor- 
tions, though considerably below the medium 
height. Her hair of bright brown, deeply tinged 
with red, had become unfastened in her wild 
flight, and clung about her shoulders and rolled 
thence, till it mingled with the dust in many a 
rippling wave. The straight brows and sweep- 
ing lashes were of a dark brown, the mouth was 
perfect in its ripe beauty, and the eyes, which as 
the youth still admiringly gazed at the still face 
suddenly opened and fixed themselves on his, 
were of a rich hazel. 

Altogether, the stranger was one of the most 
beautiful women whom Percy Crowninshield 
had ever beheld; but if his admiration showed 
itself in his eyes, his voice expressed nothing but 
the most respectful kindness, as he assisted the 
bewildered girl to rise, and inquired if she was 
much hart. 

“Not hurt at all, I believe, but O, so frighten- 
ed!” exclaimed the young woman, sinking upon 
the bank beside the road, and hiding her face in 
her hands, whose slender fingers were quite in- 
capable of restraining the flood of tears which 
came to her relief. 

Percy, during this ebullition, offered neither 
comment nor consolation. To him as to most 
men, a woman’s tears were a painful and em- 
barrassing sight, and while they flowed he could 
only look idly on, wishing over and over, that he 
knew what he ought to say or do. 

It was but a few minutes, however, befcre the 
sobs became less violent; the hands were with- 





drawn, and after the subsiding flood had fairly | 


yielded to the soothing touch of a soft handker- 
chief, the hazel eyes were suddenly turned up to 
meet the gaze of the young man, and the stran- 
ger rising said, with a forced smile : 

“ Indeed, sir, you must think me very silly, 
but I couldn’t help it.” 

“T dare say not, but I’m glad you feel better. 
I never know what to do or say when a woman 
cries,” said honest 
than one occasion when Rose Vivian had gained 
her point with him by acoquettish fit of tears. 

A merry smile stole over the stranger's face as 
she heard the young man’s reply, and she glanced 
approvingly at his frank and manly countenance. 

“J feel better now,” said she, rising, “ and 
will try togo home. I am glad that horrid crea- 
ture is killed.” And as she glanced shudder- 
ingly at the dead hound, the faint color fied, 
leaving her cheek white as the brow above it. 

“QO, how came he to attack you?” asked 


Perey, eagerly. ‘Stop though before you tell 
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me, and let me put you on my horse. Then, as 
I walk beside you, I will hear the whole story, 
and also where you live, and what you are 
called.” 

“My name is Graham, Mary Graham,” said the 
girl, blushing slightly, as she advanced to Bay- 
ard’s side, and allowed the young man to lightly 
place her in the saddle. ‘‘ And Iam staying at 
Mrs. Bartell’s, near Riverside.” 

“Mrs. Bartell’s—what, the Widow Bartell? 
I go by there twice every day,” exclaimed Percy. 

“Yes, I know it,” returned the girl, with a 
demure smile, “ I have often seen you.” 

“Why, that is as if we were half acquainted 
already,” said the young man, gaily, as seizing 
Bayard by the reins, he led him carefully along 
the road. 

“T don’t know that,” replied his new friend, 
with a mixture of pride and sadness in her tone. 
“There cannot be much occasion for an ac- 
quaintance between Mr. Percy Crowninshield, 
of Falcon’s Eyrie, and Mary Graham, the vil- 
lage seamstress.” 

“The village seamstress!” cried the young 
man, glancing in astonishment at the little white 
hands folded on the saddle-bow close beside him, 
and thence to the proud and graceful head slight- 
ly bent toward him, as its owner read with a 
smile of merry malice, the course of the young 
man’s thoughts. 

“Even so—the village seamstress,” said she, 
at length. ‘ Can’t you recover the shock ?” 

“Pardon me,” stammered the young man, 
mortitied at his involuntary rudeness. “I was 
wondering how in that case, I had never hap- 
pened to meet you?” 

“T have only been in this part of the country 
a fortnight,” said the girl, with an air of reserve, 
“and have been out but very little. L have not 
found much employment yet for my needle, and 
Mrs. Bartell told me I had better apply at Mr. 





Vivian's, as the ladies there had frequent occa- | 


sion for a scamstress. So [ went this morning, 
and was well repaid for the long walk. 


Vivian has promised me as much sewing as I 


| 


: . ! 
can do in a long time, kept me to luncheon, and 


treated me very kindly. After leaving there, I 
strayed a little into the woods to look for flowers, 
when that horrid dog darted out upon me, and 
I began torun. I nadn’t the least idea,” and 
the narrator laughed a little nervous laugh, 
“that L could run so fast, and make such pro- 


digious springs. I believe I should have escaped 


| after all, if I had not stambled in crossing the 
| wood.” 


Perey, remembering more | 


“1am thankful the experiment was not tried ; 
I think the hound’s chance was better than yours 
in the long run,” said Perey, earnestly. 

“ The run was long enough for me as it was,” 
returned his companion with a gleeful laagh, 
and after this the conversation took a lively turn, 
and the young people so bezuiled the way with 
merry chat and good humored laughter at each 
other’s little jests, that it was with an exclama- 
tion of surprise that Percy suddenly perceived 
they had reached the guideboard, where one 
road turning up the hill, led ta Faleon’s Esrie, 
and another at the opposite hand, descended tu 
the river, and to the hamlet of Riverside. 

“Tocan walk now perfectly well, Let me cet 
down, please, and go home alone,” said Mary, 
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quickly, as the young man turned Bayard’s head 
toward the village. ’ 

“No, indeed, I shalt srry you quite home, 
and come into drink a glass of Mrs. Bartell’s 


home-brewed beer,” said Percy, gaily. ‘“ She 
used to be housekeeper at Falcon’s Eyrie, and 
she and I are great friends.” 

“Don’t imagine I spent a night under her 
roof without hearing all about that,” replied Miss 
Graham, pulling at Bayard’s rein without per- 
ceiving that his master held the bit ring so that 
her pull had no effect. 

“ Whoa, I say—why don’t he whoa? 
a perverse horse—as perverse as—” 

“ Well, say it out—as perverse as—” 

“Tt is very rude of you, Mr. Crowninshield, to 
repeat my words so—didn’t you know itt Now 
do stop him, and let me get down. I’d rather 
walk, really and truly, you know ?” 

At this moment, while the face of the young 
man, turned upward toward his companion, was 
lighted all over with a look of amused admira- 
tion, while the fair girl looked down at him, her 
beauty heightened by the consciousness that she 
was admired—while one hand vainly tugged at 
the reins, and the other was outstretched to- 
ward her companion, that he might help her to 
alight, at this very moment, two horses, noise- 
lessly approaching along the turfy sides of the 
Falcon’s Eyrie road, suddenly turned the corner, 
and very nearly came into collision with Bay- 
ard, who had been brought to a standstill just 
behind the clump of trees which marked the in- 
tersection of the roads. 

It was not much matter for the horses, but 
unfortunately they carried each a rider, and our 
young people suddenly looking up from their 
playful dispute, saw the dark face of Roland 
Crowninshield, with a smile of sarcastic and 
sinister meaning upon his lips, at the one hand, 
and at the other, the pale, haughty features of 
Rose Vivian, who, spite of her indignation, cast 
upon Percy as she passed, such a glance of utter 


What 


Mrs. | wretchedness, that the young man involuntarily 


dropped the bridle rein, and made a hasty move- 
ment towards her, but whether she did not see 
it, or whether she did not choose to notice it, 
Miss Vivian at that instant struck her palfrey a 
sharp blow with the little riding rod hanging 
from her wrist, and was gone, closely followed 
by her cavalier. 

Mr. Percy Crowninshield gazed after her for a 
moment, and then returning to his horse’s side, 
asked ina cold and almost harsh tone: 

“ Did you say that you preferred walking to 
riding, Miss Graham ?” 

“ Decidedly,” replied the young lady, briefly, 
as just touching the hand held out to assist her, 
she leaped lightly to the ground, and immediate! ; 
began to walk toward the village, i 

“ You had better take my arm, Miss Graham. 
You must feel fatigued after your fright,” said 
the young gentleman as, dragging along the re- 
luctant Bayard, who much preferred the other 
road, he hastened after her. 

“Jd thank you, sir, but I need no further as- 
sistance,” replied the younz girl, with a dignity of 
which Percy had not believed her capapie, for 
she had keenly felt the sudden change in the 
young man’s manner, and was at no loss to dis- 


cover the cause of 1: 
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“But you will permit me to accompany you 
home ?” 

“I thank you—no. I prefer to go alone, and 
a gentleman of Mr. Crowninshield’s good breed- 
ing should remain satisfied with such an as- 
surance. Good afternoon, sir.” 

“O, certainly, certainly, Miss Graham. You 
need not be afraid that I shall persist in annoy- 
ing you with my company, after such a frank 
avowal of your wishes. Good afternoon.” 

So the new made friends parted, almost ina 
quarrel. A quarrel, too, whose cause neither of 
them could probably have named, so deep down 
in the human heart lie those hidden springs of 
love, jealousy, pique, which in certain moods of 
the soul may so govern the actions of men or 
women, as to change in a moment the course of 
a whole existence. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Tne next morning, as Percy Crowninshield, 
whose troubles had not by any means impaired 
that blessed power of eating, so rarely absent 
where youth and health and strength abound, 
looked up from his omelet, and noticed that Miss 
Merriton, seated opposite to him, was trifling with 
a bit of toast, and appeared to have taken nothing 
else, he suddenly remembered the advice given 
him by Dr. Althorpe, with regard to his treat- 
ment of that young lady. 

“You have no appetite, Miss Merriton,” be- 
gan he, at once, “and I make nou doubt your 
confinement is wearing you to death. You 
know I am half a doctor already, and I prescribe 


when she hears the true story of Mr. Percy's 
kindness to a helpless stranger. We women 
are clannish—the man who benefits one of us 
sarns the graiitade of the whole.” 

“Lightly won, lightly lost!” marmured Ro- 
land, behind his paper, and then added aloud, 
“But that is really delightful, Miss Merriton, 
I had no idea the sex were so disinterested. I 
shall go immediately and coax some pretty little 
village girl to take a ride on Mahmoud, and then 
come to receive my gratitude and praise at your 
fair hands.” 
is But it wont answer, unless you can prove, 
| or cireumstances can prove for you, that you 
| would have been just as ready to place an old 
| and withered crone upon Mahmond’s back, if 
she had been the one in need,’ returned Maud, 
| smiling, as she rose and walked toward the door. 
| Roland rose also, and bowed ceremoniously 


| as his guest passed him, but the angry flush 
| upon his brow betokened that even Miss Merri- 
| ton’s slight innuendo had chafed the sore spot in 
| his heart, where jealousy and suspicion had es- 
| tablished a chronic wound. 

| Perey rose also, and followed Maud to the 
| hall, intent upon his benevolent scheme toward 
her. 

“Wont you come into the garden a few min- 
| utes?” said he. “There are some beautiful 
| dahlias in bloom as I noticed yesterday, and we 
| must make the most of such flowers as autumn 
spares us.” 

Maud hesitated a moment, and glanced to- 
ward the door of her mother's room, then throw- 
ing a kerchief over her head, turned toward the 
garden door, saying : 

« Perhaps ithwill be as well in the end.” / 

“Far better, I assure you,” said Percy, gaily, 
and then the two passed out into the beantifal 
though now neglected garden, and after a little, 
they strolied on toward the great pine grove 
behind and a little above the house. 

That their brief acquaintance had wonderfully 
advanced toward intimacy in the two hours con- 
sumed in their walk, we may judge by listening 
to a snatch of conversation, as they again pass 
through the garden on their return toward the 
house. 

It is Maud who speaks : 

“T assure you she don’t love him. I watched 
her closely while she was here yesterday—she is 
so beautiful—and I assure you she don’t care a 
pin for him. All her thoughts were with some 
one who should have been there and wasn’t. 
Every other minute she glanced toward the door, 
and then blushed to think that she had done so.” 

“You flatter me too much, Mise Merriton ; I 
am afraid your desire to comfort me makes you 
imagine more than the reality,”’ said Perey, 
sadiv. “To be sure, formerly, when I supposed 
myself a wealthy man, I have shown her so 
mach of my heart, that she must know how weil 
I love her. But now—” 

A despairing gesture closed the sentence. 

“And now *” asked Mand, gently, ‘“ will she 
not value your love as much, when it is all you 











large doses of fresh air and exercise to be taken | 


every morning without fail. 
vised ?” 

“Ido walk in the garden almost every day, 
thank you, doctor,” replied Maud, raising her 
heavy eyes with a look of gratitude. 

“No, that isn’t what Percy means,” interrupt- 
ed Roland from behind his paper, in a voice 
whose sneer was only half-hidden by its affected 
gaiety. ‘‘ He wishes to offer you a ride on his 
Bayard, while he will walk beside you and hold 
the reins. That is the guise in which IT met him 
yesterday, while I was waiting upon Miss Vivian 


Will you be ad- 


home after her call upon you. By the way, 
Perey, who is the fair Duleineat I don’t re- 
member her face among the village girls.” 

‘She is astranger here. I know no more of 
her thar: you do, except that her name is Graham, 
that she boards with Mrs. Bartell, and that I had 
the pleasnre of defending her from a serisas dan- 
ger yesterday, and afterward brought her home 
in the only manner at my command,” said Per 
cy, coldly 

«Yes, yes, very pretty. A nice little pastora?; 
T assure you Kose was quite diverted yesterday, 
with the comical figure you ent, you two,” 
laughed Roland 

Perey deigned no reply, but savagely crusher 
the egg shells beside his plate, and then pushed 
them angrily away 

Maad Merriton’s dark eves lost the languid 
inditference which had thas far veile«! their nat- 
ural brillianey, as she fixed them upon the hand- 
some and indignant face of the young man 

“J do not think,” said she, decidedly, “ thar 
Miss Vivian will laagh any more than I do now, 








have to give, as when it was only part? I do 
not judge her so harshly.” 

“ Tthank you for the jastice that you do her,” 
“I do 
believe Rose Vivian would love me as well poor 
as rich, but I am forbidden to inquire.” 

“ Forbidden! and who has the right to dictate 
to you! Pardon me, if Tam too inquisitive 1” 

“That is impossible, dear Mise Merriton. 
Your generous interest in my anhappy love vives 


replied the lover, with a warm smile. 


you aright to know all that concerns me,” said 
Percy, who then repeated to his new friend the 
substance of his father’s will, especially dwelling 
upon hie prohibition of marriage to his disin- 
herited son, except with @ heiress 

“And Mise Vivian is not an heiress?” asked 
Maud. 

“No 


keep his property in the family. He 


Her fether is wealthy, but wishes to 
has two 
daughters younger than Rose, and he promires 


them each fifteen thousand dollars upon their 
wedding day. The rest of the property will go 
to Charles.” 

“ Fitreen thousand dollars witha profession, is 


Maud, 


not begyary in America,” suggested 
brightly 

“ No, but my father’s commands!” 
And yom teed 


he ens never 


“Troe, I had forgotten that 
hound t6 obey him, even when 
know your disobedience, and whem your «n', 
mission is of no profit to yourseli ¥” . 

“Does it strike you as bard that each ohe 
i 


lience should he exacted 1° asked Percy, musiag 


y, and without waiting for an ancwrr went on 
resolutely, “and yet A shall obey, tor yon see 
sach a command appeals to one's honor If my 


father was living, 1 might argue the matter with 
him. T migha, perhaps, even deny hie aath rity 
to contral my whole life 1 should at ene rate 
come ta a fale understanding with him, hefore } 
did amything contrary to hie wishes. Bot now 
the conse is diflbreasz. Me is dead, and can no 
ager resent of repsove any disreyerd of bis 
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commam4s. He has left me to myself, with one 
parting twjunction, and that, he trusts me to obey 
as if his eye was apon me. You see I can’t 
halo!” 

Baud Merriton looked up at the frank, hand- 
some face, all glowing with generous emotion, 
end did not seek to disguise ‘her admiration, 
though she may have erred in attributing all her 
approval to the sentiment, and none to the man 
who uttered it. 

“ Your magnanimity pats my sophistry to the 
blush,” said she, warmly. 

“@O, you would think the same if it was your 
own case,” replied the young man. ‘“ Only you 
are so anxious to have me free to do as I like, 
that you don’t see quite straight.” 

“ Have you told Miss Vivian all that you have 
told me?” asked Maud. 

“No, Ihaven’t seen her, except a moment 
yesterday, since my father’s death.” 

“T think you ought to explain to her the sud- 
den cessation of your visits. It will quiet her 
mind as well as your own.” 

“Do you think so—do you think she cares ?”” 
asked the young man, eagerly, his face flushing 
with pleasure. 

“Yes, I think so,” replied Maud, gravely. 
“ But if you really cannot hope to marry her, 
you must be careful—very careful, that your ex- 
planation is not a declaration. You see how 
frank Lam. But you asked me to advise you ?”’ 

“And I thank you again and again, for so 
kindly accepting the task,” said Percy, offering 
her his hand, for they had now reached the hall 
door, and Bayard stood waiting for his master. 
“T need a friend so much at times—will you be 
that friend ?” 

“Indeed I will,” replied Miss Merriton, frank- 
ly smiling, as she met his hand half way with 
her’s. 

“ Your walk has done you good, Miss Merri- 
ton,” said a silky voice, as Roland Crownin- 
shield suddenly emerged from the open door, and 
passed down the steps. “ Really, Percy, your 
genius in the healing art is wonderful. You will 
make a fortune yet.” 

“Your brother is—” began Maud, quickly, 
but checking herself, luded with “ my host.”” 
And exchanging a laughing glance with Percy, 
disappeared into the house. 

The young man sprang down the steps, and 
mounted Bayard. As he did so, he was struck 
by the lugubrious expression of the groom who 
held the bridle. 

“What's the matter, Zimri?” asked he, paus 
ing, as he was about to shake the rein. 

“ Why, thank you, Mr. Percy,” said the man 
pulling off his cap and fingering it nervously. 
“1 s’pose I may look kind 0’ down, for I heerd 
last night from my old grandmother ap yander. 
She’s sick and old, you know sir, and she wants 
to have me come and see her this arternoon. I 
s’pose to kind o’ sperrit her upa bit. But Mr. 
Roland he didn’t like the way his hoss was 
groomed this morning, and when ye him to 
lemmé go, he swore I shouldn't stiy off the place 
for a week at soonest—” 

“Tam sorry to hear that your mother is sick,” 
said Perey, evading the question of his brother’s 
severity, ‘you know she was nurse here when I 
was an infant, and I feel an interest in her well- 
fare.” 

“ Yis, indeed, sir, it aint much else that she 
talks about, now she’s gitting childish, but the 
time when she was nuss to the hall, and she’s 
special fond of telling wot a nice babby you was, 
sir,” said the groom, with a grin. 

“Really though—does she say that!’’ cried 
the young man, laughing, and putting his hand 
in his pocket. “I must send her a present in 
return for such a fine compliment. There, Zimri, 
give her this dollar, and tell her to buy some 
snuff—stop though, I’ve a good mind to go and 
see her myself—perhaps she needs real help. 
Where does she live, Zimri ?”’ 

“Way up the mounting, sir,” said the groom, 
pointing toward the hills at the north of Faleon’s 
Eyrie. “The judge was always uncommon 
kind to her, sir, whilst he lived, and he had a 
little house built up there—taint very nigh neigh- 
bors, but she fancied to live lonesome alluz, and 
he saw that she didn’t want for nothin’ while he 
lived, an’ jest afore he died, he telled me to tell 
her whenever she needed money or anything, to 
let Dr. Althorpe know, and he would see that 
she was took keer of.” 

“She shall be taken care of, Zimri—I will see 
to it myself,” said the young gentleman. “I 
know now where she lives—I remember perfectly 
my father pointing out the house during one of 
our rides together, and saying : 

“*There’s where your old nurse lives. We 
must never forget to see that she is provided for.’ 
And I'll go and see her to-day. Keep the dollar 
for yourself, Zimri.” 

“ Thank you, sir, you're werry good, sir. The 
old woman ’Il be oncommon pleased to see you, 
sir, and so proud, I dunno but it’ll be the death 
on her.” 

“T hope not,” said his young master, laughing, 
as he rode away, and briskly descended the 
avenue, and then the hilly road leading to River- 
side. 

But as Bayard’s flying feet neared the angle 
where the hill road intersected the river road, an 
undecided pull upon his bridle checked his steady 
pace, and another brought him to a halt. 

“The morning is so broken up now,” solilo- 
quized the rider, ‘‘that I might as well look up 
the old woman directly, and not go to the doctor 
till afternoon, or, in tact till to-morrow, for while 
I am over there I can call at Mr. Vivian’s and 
tell Charles about his dog.” 

Quite relieved to have accounted so satisfac- 
torily to himself for his inclination to turn into 
the cross road, the young man intimated his in- 
tentions to Bayard, who was soon trotting briskly 
along the same road he had pursued upon the 
previous day. 
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He started, and re-entering the house, snatched 
from the hall table a lorgnette, through which he 
eagerly scrutinized the person of the unconscious 


| rider. 


“Tt is Percy,” muttered he, at length, as he 
closed the glass and replaced it upon the table. 
“ What sends him there, I should like to know? 
Must he be forever in my way! But I'll take 
care Rose don’t forget his roadside love-making 
with that village beauty whom he picked up 
yesterday. A face pretty enough to make any 
woman jealous, even if she didn’t care much for 


the gallant, and I don’t believe—I wont believe | 


Rose cares for him! I'll go and see this girl—I 
should like to find out whether Percy told the 
truth about meeting her. Pshaw, I know he 
told the truth, he always does. It’s I that am the 
liar, and I believe one reason why I almost hate 
him, is because he finds it so easy to be what he 
is, and I so impossible to be other than what I 
am. Yes, I'll go and see this girl, and leave 
the Vivian to my brother for once; he daren’t 
make love to her, because he knows he can’t 
marry her, and to go there and sit mum-chance, 
will do more to injure him with pretty Rose, 
than all I could do or say in a fortnight.” 

So Roland mounted his horse and rode straight 
to Mrs. Bartell’s, where indeed he was no stran- 
ger, for the good woman, as has been stated by 
Percy, was the ex housekeeper of Fatcon’s Eyrie, 
and it was several years after she retired from 
office, before the young gentlemen grew too old 
to like to call and see what dainties were stored 
away for them in the ‘corner cupboard” of 
their old friend’s pretty little parlor. Afterward 
the favors began to flow in the opposite direction, 
and many a handsome bouquet and basket of 
fine fruit or early vegetables found their way from 
the gardens of the great house to the wayside 
cottage of the old housekeeper. 

When, therefore, Roland, fastening Mahmoud 
at the post set for the special accommodation of 
that worthy animal, and his brother Bayard, 
sauntered leisurely up the little gravel walk be- 
tween Mrs. Bartell’s prim ‘ posy-beds,” it was 
the mistress of the house herself, who ran hastily 
out of the sitting-room to open the door for him, 
and bid him enter. 

“Why, Mr. Roland!’ exclaimed she, throw- 
ing wide the door of her little parlor, and stand- 
ing aside till he should passin. “If a sight of 
you aint good for sore eyes, I don’t know what 
would be, for I don’t know anything any 
scurcer. Mr. Percy comes once’t in a while, but 
you haint been here—not since—well I do de- 
clare, I don’t know when you did come last.” 

“So now Iam here, you’re going to make a 
stranger of me, and put me in this dismal little 
parlor. You know I always hated it, when I 
was a boy,” said the young gentleman, with a 
good-humored indifference to his old friend’s 
pride in her staring Kidderminster carpet, four 
hair-seated varnishy mahogany chairs, steep little 
sofa, and plaster image of an infant Samuel, not 
to niention that che/d’ourre of art upon the side- 
table, a basket of scarlet ches, preternatural 
grapes, and mammoth cherries, ali done in wax, 
by Mrs. Bartell’s niece at boarding-school, and 
kept sacredly from dust, by a glass shade resting 
upon a worsted work mat, the result of the same 
young lady’s industry. 

“ Sure enough, Mr. Roland,” said the house- 

keeper, with a little laugh, though the color 
mounted to her cheek as she led the way through 
the narrow hall to the sitting-room, “ I know you 
didn’t use to like the parlor overly much, when 
you was a boy, but I always thought it was 
because the corner cupboard was in the sitting- 
room.” 
“Ha, ha, you have me there, aunty,” said the 
young gentleman, following her eagerly, for as 
he approached the house he had seen the sunny 
head of a young girl bending over her needle- 
work, at the sitting-room window. 

“ Walk in, Mr. Roland—here is the arm-chair 
your father sent down to me last year. You 
wont find a softer seat short of the hall. Don’t 
go away dear, Mr. Roland wont want to drive 
you away,” continued Mrs, Bartell, as the young 
girl, who was, as we have already surmised, no 
other than Mary Graham, rose, and began to 
collect her sewing implements into a little basket 
preparatory to leaving the room. 

“No, indeed,” said Roland, negligently, with- 
out glancing at the hesitating girl. ‘ Don’t let 


“If you have recovered, I assure you my 
brother has not,” returned the young man, fix 
ing his eyes more boldly upon her face. “And | 
since Thave seen you, I cannot wonder at his 
ecstacies.”’ 

“If my vicinity is so dangerous, I will with- 
draw before I do further mischief,” retorted 
Mary, her face glowing with indignation at her 
admirer’s freedom of speech and demeanor, and, 
rising hastily she was aboat to leave the room. 

“Stop one minute, if you please, Miss—Gra- 
ham, I believe you are named !” 

Mary paused a moment, her hand upon the 
latch of the door, but neither answered nor looked 
round. 

“ You seem offended,” pursued Roland, in an 
apologetic tone, “ and perhaps you have misun- 
derstood me. May I explain ?” 

“TI don't know what you mean now, cer- 
tainly,” said Mary, turning round in unfeigned 
astonishment. Z 

“T thought not,” said the wily youth, moving 
a chair toward her, “ Pray seat yourself again, 
and pardon my too impulsive expression of ad- 
miration. What I was saying about my brother's 
state of mind, referred to his relations with Miss 
Vivian—the young lady who passed you yester- 
day afiernoon, as you sat upon my brother's 
horse.”” 

“Yes,” said Mary, blushing again as she 
mechanically seated herself in the chair beside 
him. 

“ Well, you understand-tkat a beautiful young 
lady like Miss Vivian would not be well pleased 
at seeing a gentleman in whom—she is—interest- 
ed, 1 may say—in close attendance upon another 
young lady still more beautiful than herself.” 

At this moment, Mrs. Bartell bustled into the 
room, much to Roland’s relief, for he was already 
at his wit’s end for the explanation he had prom- 
ised, as a means of detaining the beautiful seam- 
stress in the apartment. Now, however, that 
her indignation had cooled, and he had been 
able to insinuate at once his brother’s pre-ocen- 
pation, and his own admiration, he was quite 
content to see the tete a-tete interrupted, trusting 
to a future interview for adding to the favorable 
impression he hoped to have already pro- 
duced. 

“ You must excuse me, Mr. Roland,” began 
Mrs. Bartell, as she held open the door by which 
her little servant entered with the tray, and 
Mary Graham made her escape to have a little 
cry in her own bed-room. ‘“ But our pump 
water is kind o’ brackish at this time o’ year, 
and so I told Myry to slip down to the spring 
and get some fresh from them. And here is 
some of my old currant wine, the very same brew 
I made the first summer I came here I put 
away all that was left of it last summer and said, 
sez Ito Myry—‘ There, not a drop o’ that ere 
wine comes out o’ the cellar ag’in, except for 
one 0’ the gentlemen from the hall.’ Your poor 
father was here twicest sense then, Mr. Roland,” 
continued the widow r***ing her handkerchief 
to her eyes, ‘Y but he’) 1. _ come Sein.” 

“My father had a great regard for you, Mrs. 
Bartell,” said Roland, ebstractedly, and some- 
what to the scandal of ghe’'good woman, inquired 
in the same breath—“ Pray, who is this young 
woman, staying with you? I never saw her 
before.” 

“La, no dear, of course you didn’t, for she 
haint been here but a matter of two weeks, and 
hardly ever stirs out’n the house. So as you 
never come to see your old aunty, as you used to 
call me, how should you see her ?” 

“T know I have been very remiss, aunty. I 
see that you haven’t lost your skill in sponge 
cake, though. Our housekeeper don’t make such 
as this, I assure you.” 

“That Mrs. Stowell! La, she does as well 
as she knows how, poor cretur, bat—well, ‘least 
said’s soonest mended, and I haint no grudge 
against the woman, Z’m sure. Only I’m awful 
sorry sometimes, that I didn’t try to hold on a 
little longer, spite o’ the rheumatiz and all, for 
Sairy Ann, who promised to alluz live with me 
and care for me, went right off and got married 
the fust year, and then Lizzy she died, and I 
haint got chick nor child left to nuss me up in 
my old age, anj am obleeged to hire what I can 
ketch for help. Now there’s Myry—” 

“ But this young woman—why can’t she stay 





me disturb any of your d arrang 
aunty. I shan’t stay buta minute. I was going 
by, and thought I would look in and see what 
you had been about this long time. You are 
growing stout.” 

Finding herself quite unnoticed by the visitor, 
whom she had already decided to be “not half 
as handsome as his brother,’ Mary Graham 
quietly resumed her seat and her needle, and was 
soon so profoundly buried in a mental recapit- 
ulation of her yesterday’s adventure, that she 
did not perceive one of the furtive glances with 
which Roland, having first cleverly mancuvered 
Mrs Bartell into the same line of vision, was 
scanning her piquant face and glittering bands 
of wavy hair, her petite figure, and the tiny slip- 
pered foot, resting so cosily upon the curly back 
of old Ponto, the widow’s dog. She did not 
even notice Mrs. Bartell’s absence from the room, 
in quest of the tumbler of water for which Ro- 
land had asked, knowing when he did so, that 
it would require at least ten minutes to arrange 
the little tray, the damask napkin, the plate of 
cake, and bottle of currant wine, without which 
the old housekeeper would never have presented 
a draught of water to one of her revered young 
gentlemen. 

It was thorefore with a start of genuine sur- 
prise (although the suspicious Roland set it down 
tos affectation), that she looked up at the sound 
of her own name pronounced in that young 
xentleman’s voice, and found him standing close 
beside her. 


“Did you speak to me, sir?” asked she, in 





At the same moment, Roland Crowni F 
booted and spurred, stepped from his hall door, 
and standing at the top of the long flight of mar- 
ble steps looked Sarelessly upon the magnificent 
valley view spread map-like at his feet, while 
languidly drawing on his riding gauntlets. Sad- 
denly the figure of a solitary horseman rapidly 
riding along the hill road, arrested his attention. 





some cont 

“ T was asking if you had recovered from your 
accident—or was it only a fright—of yesterday?” 
said Roland, with a look of such open admira- 
tion, that the cheeks of the girl burned with an 
angry blush as she coldly replied : 

“Thardly know which to call it, sir. I have 
quite recovered, I thank yoa.”’ 


| fusion and disorder. 





| 


| explanation from her '” 


| 


| the young man, smiling. 


with you, and fill the place of a daughter?” 
inquired Roland, in a voice of the deepest sym- 
pathy. 

“ Well, now, Mr. Roland, it’s curus, but the 
very same idee occurred to me!’ exclaimed the 
widow, a broad smile chasing the sorrowful 
puckers from the corners of her mouth, ‘I said 
to her this very morning : 

“My dear,’ sez I, ‘you stay with me, and be 
a daughter in room of them that’s gone from 
me. I aint much in the way of company, per- 
haps, but I’ve got a good comfortable home, 
and some little laid by for a rainy day, and I'll 
do for you just as I would by Lizzy if she’da 
lived, or Sairy Ann, if she hadn’t up and mar- 
ried aginst my wishes or consent, and I hope to 
massy, Califrony’s cured her of her love-sick 
fancies by this time, for it’s more nor I could 
do—’” 

“And what did your lodger say to your gen- 
erous proposition?” asked Roland, ruthlessly 
cutting short the topic of the mother s grievances. 

“She—whot ©!” returned Mrs. Bartell, 
her thoughts evidently returning from ‘“ Cali- 








frony,”’ at the sudden summons, in great con- 
“Yes, you mean Mary | 
Well, she said—what was’t she said, | 
Lor, yes, I guess I shall forget who's 
the Widow Bartlett pretty soon. Why, she 
throwed her arms round my neck, and bust out 
a cryin’ and sez, sez she : 

“QO, you dear good woman, I only wish I 
might, but they never'll let me. They'll hunt 
me out sooner or later.’ Now, Mr. Roland, I 
jest put it to you, what did that gal mean by 
them words, for / can’t tell how to take “em.” 

“They certainly are mysterious, aunty,” said 
“Didn't you ask an 


Graham. 
now! 


“ Why, yes, I said mght oat, ‘why, child, what 
do you mean ?’ sez I, bat she only cried and sob- 
bed, and said,‘O, nothing, nothing, don’t ask 
me to explain.’”” 


LAG OF OUR UNION +. 


“ But how did she come here at all? 
was the fimt you heard of her?’ asked Roland, 
impatiently. 

“Why, the fust Lever heerd of her, Miss 


What | 


Madder that keeps the tavern, you know, she ! 


come down here just arter supper, a week—no 
"twas a fortnight—lemme see—yes, a fortnight 
ago last Monday, and after a little chat such as 
she and me often have tozethber, for Miss Mad- 
der’s a rea) so. iable woman, and a woman that I 
like, she sez, sez she,‘ Mrs. Bartell, don’t you 
want a boarder 1 

“ Lor, Miss Madder,’ sez I,‘ what do you mean, 
what sort of a boarder? «Witte that she up and 
told me, how a young lady (for you may see 
with half an eye that she is a lady, or else has 
lived amonyst ‘em all her life), had come to 
Riverside that day in the stage, and how she'd 
put up at the tahvern, and asked to see the Jan’- 
lady alone, and when Miss Madder had her into 
her own parlor, the young lady asked her, 
didn’t she know some quiet, respectable wiider 
woman, as would take her to board cheap, and 
furthermore, did Miss Madder think she could 
get employment as a seamstress in the village, 
for she'd got to earn her living, and thought she 
could do it best a sewing. 

“Well, Miss Madder told her she'd see about 
the boardin’-place (for she sez she thought o’ 
me right off), but as to the sewing she couldn't 
say, for the folks at Riverside mostly did their 
own sewing. Howsvever, she thought she could 
let her have a little herself, and perhaps, Miss 
Stowell up at the great house would give her 
some—” 

“A good idea!”’ muttered Roland. 

“And so she'd come right off as soon as the 
folks in the kitchen had sot down to their supper, 
to see what I thought about it,” continued the 
ex-housekeeper, without noticing the interrup- 
tion “I didn’t seem to take to the idee at fust, 
but I went up home with her, and see the pooty 
innocent young creeter, and my heart opened 
right off, and I sez to her, sez I—‘ you kin come 
just as soon as you're a mind ter, my dear ;’ and 
she thanked me, and come the next morning, 
with her little trunk, and she says her name is 
Mary Graham, and that’s all she doves say about 
herself ; and, turthermore, that’s all I know, ex- 
cept that pooty as she is to look at, her behaviour 
is the pootiest thing about her; and I for one 
can't and wont mistrust anything wrong about 
her, let other folks say what they’re a miud to.” 

© Quite right, Mrs. Bartell—quite right,” said 
Roland, musingly, with his eyes fixed upon the 
ground. “The girl seems a very clever little 
body—respectable, and all that—but—well now, 
aunty, I’m going to take you into my confidence, 
and you must be discreet.” 

“La, yes, Mr. Roland, /’m no tattle-tale, I as- 
sure you.” 

“1 know that, aunty, or else I shouldn’t say 
to you what I'm now going to. That is—keep 
this young woman out of my brother Percy’s 
way as much as you possibly can.” 

“La, Mr. Roland, what do you mean? He 
never sot eyes on her or she on him, unless it 
might be as he rid by the house to the village.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that, my good woman. 
Tt was only yesterday that I met them on the hill 
road, journeying along as sociably as possible. 
She was riding on his horse, and he walked be- 
side to hold her on—they were extremely friendly 
with each other, I do assure you.” 

“Now, Mr. Roland,” cried the housekeeper, 
raising her eyes and both her hands in indignant 
astonishment. “Can it be possible that such 
things is! The little hussy! Well, one thing 
you may be sure of, Mr. Roland, if ever she sets 
eyes on him agin, it wont be under my ruff, for 
out of these doors she shall tramp befure that ere 
sun has turned toward night, and that you—”’ 

“No, no, my dear aunty!” interposed her 
auditor, in considerable alarm. ‘That's not at 
all what I wish of you. ‘The girl is not to blame, 
she, poor little thing, don’t know but that he is 
able and willing to make her his wife, and lady 
of Falcon’s Eyrie. It is Perey who has wilfully 
deceived her, and with him, alas! I have no in- 
tluence—(you know how headstrong he always 
was as a boy;) so I have come to you, to ask 
that you will have an eye to his proceedings, and 
keep this poor child out of his reach. If you 
tarn her off, don’t you see she would go straight 
to him, and he would soon tind a home for her 
where no one would interfere with his visits 7” 

“La, yes, Mr. Roland, what a head you have 
to be sure, and alluz did have. Mr. Percy was 
never no match for you at a plan, poor boy.” 

“No, nor you mustn’t let him outwit me now, 
aunty. You surely would not risk seeing this 
innocent child deceived and abandoned, when 
you can prevent it, by a little care and pru- 
dence ?”” 

“That I wouldn’t, Mr. Roland, and I'll help 
you all I can, you may be sure; but ©, dear me, 
to think that merry, kind-hearted boy, that I was 
alluz so fund of, should grow up to go for to do 
sich a thing as this.” 

“He is not really bad-hearted, aunty,” replied 
Roland, with # show of magnanmmity in his 
brother’s defence. “Only thoughtless and a 
little selfish. But he must be prevented from 
pursuing this intimacy, not ouly for his own 
sake, but for the sake of the girl, and for the sake 
of some one else, whom he has led to believe 
that he thinks more of, than of all the world 
beside—sorme one whose heart would be well 
nigh broken, if she bad seen what | saw yester- 
day.’ 

“ Miss Vivian, you mean, sir?” 

“No, I doen't, any such thing,” 
land, angrily. 


retarned Ro- 
“Miss Vivian has views alto- 
gether different from what yoo imagine, I assure 
you, Mrs. Bartell.”’ 

“ La, sir, 1 didn't meant no offence,” said the 
old lady, staring in amazement at the black 
scowl! upon the face ot her guest. 

“Nor gave any, I assure you,"’ said Roland, 
instantly recovering himself “You should 
know my quick way of speaking by this time, 
aunty. No, what I mean, is something connect- 
ed with a young lady now staying in our hoase. 
Bat Iam saying too mach. Kemember, I rely 
entirely upon your discretion. I should not have 
spoken so freely to any other Lving soul, as 1 
have to you.” 








“Yes, ves, Mr. Roland, I'll he discreet— ne 


you fear for that 


wv 
Bat Lord, Lord, to think of 
my Mr. Percy flirting round at this rare 


* He didn’t do so while my father lived 
Roland, sadly 


“Well, well, we must hope 
Verhaps it will ali go by ater aw 
Meantime, aunty, be very kind to this poor 


the best « 


Ili speak to the housekeeper myself, abo 
sewing to keep her busy; but take care that) 
Perey comes here, he sha'n't see her. 1s! 
call again soon upon you, aunty, and now 
Morning 

“Goodby, Mr. Roland, good by 1 shail 


depend on your coming in very often, for 1 fe 


Ut scorns 


Breet 


as if Thadn’t but one young gentleman lett now 
said Mrs. Bartell, sadly. 

“QO, you mustn't teel so,” said Roland, turn 
ing back to shake bands with the ex hourck ee per 
“These are nothing but wild oats that my broch 
er is sowing as fast as he can, ; 
all gone, he'll suber down.” 

“Yes, Mr Roland, but what I alluz say is that 
them that sows wild oats, has got to reap t 


When they re 


he 
crop bimeby, and it's acrop that never has a 
bad season neither.” 

“Ha, ha! Capital, aunty. That's just one 
of your shrewd sayings, that I remember so well 
when Twas aboy. If I have more of a head 
than Percy, as you say I have, it is unquestion- 
ably owing to my having been more with sou 
than he was in old times. You know I was for- 
ever | ing the h keeper's parlor, while he 
was out to play.” 

“Yes, Master Roland, and I used to say it 
was ‘cause of the cake and goodies,” said Mrs, 
Bartell, with asly stnile. 





“You never were more mistaken, aunty. It 
was crumbs of wisdom, not crumbs of cake for 
which my youthful spirit hungered. Good-by, 
once more.”” 

And this time, Roland really went, leaving 
Mrs. Bartell to sink into a quagmire of perplexed 
and contradictory plans, wishes, surmises and 
suspicions. 

As for the young gentleman, he smiled as he 
mounted his horse, a shrewd, dark smile, but 
said never a word, for Roland Crowninshield 
was too clever a diplomat to indulge in the 
habit of soliloquy. Only once after Mahmoud 
had slowly paced the length of a long, secluded 
lane calied Love Lane, into which his master 
had turned, that gentleman ended a deep reverie, 
by nodding his head twice or thrice, and mut 
tering : 

“Yes, I'll do it. 
shall be mine.” 


‘Will she, will she,’ she 


CHAPTER V. 


OcvR friend Percy, meanwhile, after having as 
we have seen voted himself a holiday, proceeded 
briskly along the hill road, turned down the 
cross cut, and in a few minutes more, drew rein 
at the door of Vivian Lodge. 

“ Good mornin’, sar. Berry happy to see you 
agin. Walk into de drawin’-room, Mus’r 
Percy,” said Robert, the gray-headed footman, 
who had known the sons of Judge Crowninshield 
ever since they were boys, though he bad never 
in all their lives before seen so much of them, as 
he had done in the two years since Miss Rose 
Vivian had completed her education, and come 
home from school. 

“Twish to see Mr. Charles, Robert,” suid 
Perey, drawing back from the door of the draw- 
ing-room, which the old servant stood ready to 
throw open. 

“Yes, massa—he’m in dere. Walk ‘trait 
in—Mr. Pusse Crunsil.”’ 

And as with this announcement Robert open- 
ed the door and fell back, the young gentleman 
felt himself constrained to enter. He did so, 
and the old negro closing the door doubled bim- 
self up in a fit of silent cachinnation 

“Til, hi, bi!’ muttered he, at length, drawing 
his cout-sleeve repeatedly across his eyes. ‘ Guers 
ef Mas’r Charles finds out you's dar, it'll be by 
wot dey calls in-stivk. Dis nigger wont go for 
to tell him. Mas'r Pusse he got his turn now, 
whiles dat brudder of his skylarkin’ some ers 
else, an’ I's goin’ to see fair play. Go in Mov'r 
Pusse, an’ win.” 

The unconscious object of this address had 
meanwhile advanced half-way across the hand- 
some drawing-room, before he perceived that its 
only occupant was a young lady, who at his 
entrance had dropped the embroidery-frame 
with which she was amusing herself, and turned 
toward the door, with an expression of agitation 
and almost indignation clouding her usually 
serene and amiable countenance 

“ Rose—Miss Vivian—I thought—I was told 
—Robert said that Charlese—"’ 

“Good morning, Mr. Crowninshield,” inter- 
posed the young lady, quickly recovering her 
own self-possession, as she perceived how com- 
pletely her visitor hed lost his. 

“My brother is absent from home this morn- 
ing,” continued she, with cold civility, “and I 
Will 
you sit down and wait for him, or will you leave 
& message *”’ 


do not know when he intends returning 


“() Rose, why is thie? What have J done 
to deserve this coldness!’ burst out the young 
man, forgetful alike of his own resolution and 
the counsels of Miss Mernton. 

“IT do not understand you, Mr 


shield,” replied Mise Vivian, her cheek jvsing 


Crownin- 


the fair color that had hitherto tinged it, bur her 
voice was coldly unaltered, as she added— ‘ Nor 
is it worth while for you to attempt an explana 
tion We see you so very seldom of latve—and 
matters important between fnende are of no 
moment when strangers are concerned.’’ 

“Am La stranger, Kose *" 

“ You have made one of yourself,’ said the 
young lady, stooping to pick op ber embruidery- 
frame. 

“0, Kose, if you only knew—” 

“Did you enjoy your ride—or walk perhaps 
I should call it, om yesterday !'' mterrupted Mise 
Vivien, carelessly. 

“My walk! O—true! Let me tell you a'aut 
that—I knew you wondered what i all meant,” 
began Vercy, eageriy, but war checked by the 
icy vouce of bw hostess 

“Excuse me, Mr. Crowninshueld—I have 
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he had allotted at least an hour 

As be saw Perey, the old fellow & 
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(oin’ Mas'e Passe! ejaculate” 

“ Yes, Kobert. Master Charles 
drawing room—hd you thiak he we 
Why, | see 
berry myruin’ wid dese yer eyes,’ 


© Tink oo, mae'r? 


with the mental reservauon—" | 
dough,”* 

* Well, he's out now, and I war 
him that 1 wae very sorry indeed 
to hill hte bloodhound yesterday, 
hum throthoeg @ young woman 
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rose me, 


of his merry boyhood. 

“An’ bow did you kill him, M 
asked the old negro, as he foliowe 
hall door 

“ With my riding whip 
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‘Will, now Ido say, Mae'r I 
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r. Roland, I'll be discreet—never 
t. But Lord, Lord, to think of 
‘lirting round at this rate.’ 
» 80 while my father lived,” said 
“Well, well, we must hope tor 
ps it will all go by after a while. 
‘vy, be very kind to this poor girl. 
housekeeper myself, about some 
her busy; but take care that if 
re, he sha’n’t see her. J shall 
upon you, aunty, and now good 


{r. Roland, good-by. I shall 
coming in very often, for 1 feel 
tone young gentleman left now,” 
1, sadly. 
stn’t feel so,” said Roland, turn- 
se hands with the ex housekeeper. 
ting but wild oats that my broth- 
fast as he can. When they’re 
ober down.” 
oland, but what I alluz say is that 
wild oats, has got to reap the 
id it’s acrop that never has a 
ther.” 
Capital, aunty. That’s just one 
' sayings, that I remember so well 
voy. Jf I have more of a head 
you say I have, it is unquestion- 
my having been more with you 
id times. You know I was for- 
the housekeeper’s parlor, while he 
yy” 
er Roland, and I used to say it 
the cake and goodies,” said Mrs. 
vsly smile. 
were more mistaken, aunty. It 
wisdom, not crumbs of cake for 
thful spirit hungered. Good-by, 


‘ 


me, Roland really went, leaving 
» sink into a quagmire of perplexed 
ory plans, wishes, surmises and 


oung gentleman, he smiled as he 
horse, a shrewd, dark smile, but 
word, for Roland Crowninshield 
er a diplomat to indulge in the 
quy. Only once after Mahmoud 
iced the length of a long, secluded 
»ve Lane, into which his master 
at gentleman ended a deep reverie, 
3 head twice or thrice, and mut- 


do it. ‘Will she, will she,’ she 


CHAPTER V. 


' Percy, meanwhile, after having as 
voted himself a holiday, proceeded 
the hill road, turned dowr the 
‘in a few minutes more, drew rein 
* Vivian Lodge. 
rnin’,sar. Berry happy to see you 
k into de drawin’-room, Muas’r 
Robert, the gray-headed footman, 
wn the sons of Judge Crowninshield 
y were boys, though he had never 
ves before seen so much of them, as 
in the two years since Miss Rose 
completed her ed » and come 
‘hool. 
o see Mr. Charles, Robert,” said 
ag back from the door of the draw- 
lich the old servant stood ready to 





ssa—he’m in dere. Walk ’traight 
se Crunsil.” 
th this announcement Robert open- 
and fell back, the young gentleman 
constrained to enter. He did so, 
iegro closing the door doubled bim- 
‘it of silent cachinnation 
ii!’ muttered he, at length, drawing 
e repeatedly across his eyes. ‘ Guess 
uarles finds out you's dar, it'll be by 
\s in-stink. Dis nigger wont go for 
Mas'r Pusse he got his turn now, 
bradder of his skylarkin’ some'ers 
goin’ to see fair play. Go in Mas’r 
win.” 
onscious object of this address had 
advanced half-way across the hand- 
ng-room, before he perceived that its 
ant was a young lady, who at his 
aad dropped the broidery-frame 
she was amusing herself, and turned 
door, with an expression of agitation 
t indignation clouding her usually 
amiable countenance. 
-Miss Vivian—I thought—I was told 
said that Charles—” 
morning, Mr. Crowninshield,” inter- 
young lady, quickly recovering her 
ossession, as she perceived how com- 
r visitor hed lost his. 
other is absent from home this morn- 
inued she, with cold civility, “and I 
»w when he intends returning. Will 
wn and wait for him, or will you leave 
” 





vse, why is this?) What have 1 done 
» this coldness?’ burst out the young 


els of Miss Merrion. 
not understand you, Mr. Crownin- 
‘eplied Miss Vivian, her cheek losing 
olor that had hitherto tinged it, but her 
coldly unaltered, as she added—'* Nor 
1 while for you to attempt an explana- 
e see you so very seldom of late—and 


vhen strangers are concerned.” 

a stranger, Rose ?” 

have made one of yourself,” said the 
ly, stooping to pick up her embroidery- 


ose, if you only knew—” 

you enjoy your ride—or walk perhaps 
call it, on yesterday ?”’ interrupted Miss 
arelessly. 








valk! O—true! Let me tell you about 
1ew you wondered what it all meant,” 
rey, eagerly, but was checked by the 
of his hostess. 

se me, Mr. Crowninshield—I have 






































neither wondered nor interested myself in any 
manner about that or any other of your occups- 
tions. T have to be sure heard incidentally from 
your brother, that you were fully and apparently 
very pleasantly engaged, and I have been pleased 
to know that you had so many methods of pass- 
ing your time, that you felt no need of the 
society of old friends. Every one is the hest 
jadge as to what associates are most suitable 
and agreeable to him.” 

“Miss Vivian, you do me injustice,” began 
Percy, proudly, but the young lady was too 
busily employed with her embroidery, to notice 
him. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six,” counted 
she, and then looked up. 

“ You were saying, Mr. Crowninshield—” 

The young man made no reply, and looking 
up, Rose met his eyes so full of reproachful love, 
injared feeling, and a little scorn, that she drop- 
ped her own silently upon her work. 

Percy stood a moment longer, silently con- 
templating her familiar yet ever new beauty of 
face and figure, trying to impress upon his 
memory every line and lineament, for he felt that 
never again should his eyes rest upon so fair @ 
form, never again should he stand face to face 
with Rose Vivian. 

“Good by,” said he, at last, “I am going 
now, and shall not intrude again. Good.by, 
Rose. I think you will be sorry some time for 
having so lightly thrown away a—a triend who 
would never have deserted you. Perhaps some 
time, you will do me justice —perhaps sometime 
you will understand both me, and what I would 
have told you. Good-by, Rose Vivian—{ never 
shall love another woman as | have loved you.” 

He tarned, and quickly left the room, not 
hearing or not heeding the low cry of: 

“ Percy—Percy!” from beneath the handker- 
chief which concealed the tears of the repentant 
coquette, who had by no means intended to let 
her lover go, without a fulland happy recon- 
ciliation. 

In the hall stood Robert, much surprised at 
the speedy termination of an interview to which 
he had allotted at least an hour. 

As he saw Percy, the old fellow tried to escape, 
but finding this impossible, he hastily put on an 
expression of stolid innocence, and stood his 
ground. 

“ Goin’ Mas’r Pusse !”’ ejaculated he. 

“ Yes, Robert. Master Charles is not in the 
drawing-room—did you think he was ¢” 

“Tink so, mas’r? Why, I see him dar dis 
berry mornin’ wid dese yer eyes,” cried Robert, 
with the mental reservation—‘ ’Fore break’as, 
dough.” 

“ Well, he’s out now, and I want you to tell 
him that I was very sorry indeed to be obliged 
to kill his bloodhound yesterday, but I found 
him throttling a young woman in the woods 
back here, and couldn't do any other way.”’ 

“Bress me, Masr Pusse! Did you—den 
kill dat ar houn’? Well, I ’clare to mas’r, I 
hasn’t hard sich a piece ob joyful news, not sense 
ole Nance died.” 

Perey could not but slightly smile, for the 
quarrels of old Robert and his shrewish wife, 
Nancy by name, had been one of the standing 
amusements of Vivian Lodge, during the years 
of his merry boyhood. 

“An’ how did you kill him, Mas’r Pusse?”’ 
asked the old negro, as he followed Percy to the 
hall door. 

“ With my riding whip. You see it is loaded 
at the butt?” 

“Well, now Ido say, Mas’r Pusse! Guess 
Mas’r Roland wont a struck mor'n once wid 
dat ar, ’fore he’d a killed old Sang.” 

“ Good-by, Robert—don’t forget the message 
to Mr. Charles, and here’s something for you to 
buy tobacco with.” 

“ Tank, you, mas‘r, tank you kindly, sar,” said 
Robert, with a deep bow, as he closed the door 
behind the departing guest, and returned through 
the hall, muttering : 

“Dat’s de one for Miss Rose, and dat’s de 
one shall hab her, ef dis nigger can fotch it about. 
Guess I'll go in an’ put sum coals on de fire, 
an’ see what de picaninny’s about.” 

[ro BE ConTINUED.] 
[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.} 





NEWSPAPERS A CENTURY AGO. 


Any one who will look over a file of London 
newspapers, of the reign of George {Li. will be 
astounded at the frequency with which crimes ot 
violence were committed. Traitors were hung, 
drawn and quartered ; burglary, forgery, horse- 
stealing, and almost every kiad of robbery, were 
punished with death, Shop-lifters, when not 
hauged, were branded or whipped. It was a 
common thing for twenty prisoners to receive sen- 
tence of death at one session of a criminal court, 
and for half of them to be actually executed. At 
the same time, crimes of violence were the great 
staple ot news, and the papers teemed with hor- 
rors. Highway robbery was so common, was 
pursued with so much courage, skill and success, 
as to be regarded almost as a kind of liberal pro- 
fession. We read of gangs of robbers, of the rob- 
bery of noblemen witnin sight of the dome of St. 
Paul's, of the marder of womeu fur a few shil- 
lings, of the most atrocious midnight butcheries. 
In the columns of a newspaper which records 
several such deeds, we find it stated that at the 
* Lent Assizes,”” in the year 1774, one huudred 
and foity-six persons were sentenced to death, 
of whom very few were convicted of any of the 
few crimes for which a man is now put to death. 
—London Journal. 





HOW TO SELL A COW. 


A Scotch cattle dealer, at Clones Fair, was 
asked by a countryman to do him a_ favor 
“You see that woman,” said he, pointing toa 
woman; “well, I’ve offered her tive pounds ten 
for her cow, batshe wont sell. Now if you, a 
stranger, should offer her five pounds fifteen, 
she woul! sell, bat would not sell to me for that 
Will vou be kind enough to take this half crown 
and Miad the bargain with it? and [ will then 
pav the money and take the cow.” The good- 
cattle-dealer effected the parchase as re 
d, and then tarned to fiad the countryman ; 
but the latrer was gone e¢ was forced to take 
the cow himself and pay for her, though she was 
h half the money he had thus bid to 
the missing countryman, It was after: 
ds ascertained that the woman was the coun- 
trvinan’s wife, and they had thus managed to sell 
their cow to good advantage.—Scotch paper. 
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HOW THEODORE BREVOORT WAS SAVED, | 


BY MARY ©. HALL. 


Turopore Brevoort came slowly down the 
steps of his mother’s country mansion, and under 
the bright moon went sauntering up the long 
village street. A year ago, he had been looking 
with a strange curiosity into Egyptian tombs 
upoa the banks of the Nile. Now, he could not 
help smiling at the contrast ; he was turning his 
steps towards the dwelling of good Deacon 
Guild, where the members of the sewing-circle 
were gathered. 

It wus not alone that Mrs. Brevoort would 


need an escort home that ber dutiful son, hand- | 


some and brave enough for any mother to be 
proud of, went up the long street on that sum- 
mer night. Something else besides duty called 
him towards Deacon Guild's. Pretty little Alice 
Guild, with her gentle, child-like ways, had won 
in a few short weeks the heart of the young man, 
which had withstood for years the fascinations of 
thousands of bright eycs in many aclime. 

To say that Alice was proud of her conquest 
would be saying too much, since, like the discreet 
little maiden that she was, she seldom ventured 
to discuss such matters with even her nearest 
friends. But it is not to be denied that when she 
saw Theodore stoop his handsome head, and 
enter the old-fashioned room, her heart gave a 
sudden bound, and her eyes brightened, so that 
even old Miss Pratt, who sat in the corner, no- 
ticed it, and uttered an exclamation under her 
breath, the purport of which no one could guess. 

Miss Pratt was rather old, rather ugly, and ex- 
tremely fond of making sneering remarks con- 
cerning her friends when their backs were turned. 

It was a question whether she could knit or talk 
the fastest. It was certain, however, that while 
she knit up for the heathen interminable balls of 
yarn, she told what the sailors would call yarns 
seemingly never-ending. But, for all her love of 
gossip, not to call it by a worse name, she never 
slandered Theodore Brevoort. He was defer- 
ential, when other young men passed her with a 
careless laugh. He always spoke kindly to her, 
and never ridiculed her peculiarities. Other 
young men did the latter and not the former. 

Upon this particular evening it was Theo- 
dore’s fute to pause a moment by Miss Pratt’s 
chair to make some kind inquiry, his eye ranging 
as he spoke, over the large room in which he stood 
and the little one beyond. His gaze tixed upon 
the spot where Alice stood in company with a 
strange lady. Who was she? He had never 
seen her before. He quite forgot to listen to 
Miss Pratt’s answer, and for a momeut he saw no 
one but the stranger. Then he turned back, 
half-ashamed of his close scrutiny. Precisely as 
he turned away, a laugh, clear and musical, rang 

out over all the tumult of the room, and reached 
the ears of Miss Pratt and Theodore. The 
former made a significant gesture. 

“Tt hasn't the ring of the true coin,” was her 
remark, “I always distrust such a laugh as 
that.” 

“To my mind it was very sweet,” was Theo- 
dore’s answer. 

“Pills have a sugar coating, but they are very 
bitter underneath.” And Miss Pratt resumed 
her knitting. 

Theodore laughed and walked away, this time 
straight to the corner where he bad seen Alice 
and the strange lady. There was a brief intro- 
duction, and then Mr. Theodore Brevoort and 
Miss Elinor Graham found themselves chatting 
very gaily, Alice listening and looking on the 
while as happily as if she too had been included 
in the conversation. At last Theodore made an 
effort to draw her in. 

“ Alice, don’t you recollect that lovely scenery 
Miss Graham speaks of ?” 

But Alice did not hear, or was too busy then 
to give a reply. A torn dress must be attended 
to, and there was no one like Alice to render 
assistance in such cases. 

“*O, it’s no use to talk of scenery to Alice,” 
said Miss Graham, a little impatiently. “I 
know from past experience that she has no enthu- 
siasm to waste over rocks and trees. Give her a 
straggler picked from the ditch, to feed, clothe 
and bestow good counsel upon, and she is 
happy.” 

“A good trait, certainly,” was the reply. 
“The world needs more good Samaritans than 
it possesses.” 

But in spite of the approving answer, Theo- 
dore could not but contrast Elinor Graham with 
Alice, a little perhaps to the latter’s disadvan- 
tage. The former was like champagae, piquant, 
sparkling, vivacious, the latter like one of those 
pale wines, which Theodore had met with in 
foreign countries, pleasant and soothing, perhaps, 
but utterly devoid of tire and sparkle. 

The torn dress was soon mended, and loaded 
with thanks, Alice resumed her old place, but 
for the first time since her acquaintance with 
Theodore, she was left to the attentions of 
others. Brevoort was fascinated, 
held against his will by those superb black eyes, 
charmed by the wit and brilliancy of bis new 
acquaintance, who he could not deny looked 
every inch a queen. 


Theodore 


“So you choose to avoid the seashore and the 
mountains for one season at least, and content 
yourself in this peaceful spot?” 

She had been telling him her history, that of a 
spoiled child and heiress, and he had listened, 
pleased and half amused at her frankness. 

“T like change, for I soon grow tired of see- 
ing the same scenery and the same people day 
after day.” 


“ But I defy you to grow weary here. 





Tt has | 


been a place of rest to me for years, notwith- | 


standing I have made it but a brief visit now and 
then.” 

*, as for that,” said Elinor, carelessly, “I 
shall get along well enouzh. There are, you 
say, many attractions in the place, and I’m sure 
that my Cousin Alice and I will not quarrel.” 

“ Alice! 


but a minute ago.” 


I wonder where sheis? I saw her 
“Engaged in some good work, doubtless.” 
And Elinor’s Irpe curled 


when Alice was not too busy to talk to me.” 





“ T never saw the time 


“ Where's Alice" asked Theodore, as he 
passed Miss Pratt, who looked at him curiously, 
as he fancied. 

“T don’t know,” was the graff answer. 

At last he found her in the little room beyond, 
for that moment deserted, looking out of the old- 
fashioned window from which she had pushed 
aside the curtain. 

“Ts my little girl dreaming *” he asked. 

For an instant the words gave her a pang of 
pain, It wasevident that Theodore thought her 
but a child in comparison with Miss Graham. 
Then she turned around with asmiling face. 

“Dreaming most certainly.”’ 

“ About what, may I ask 1” 

“(), one thing and another. Bat it is almost 
a sin to dream when there is so much to be done 
in the world.” 

“ You unselfish little prodigy! Do you mean 
to deny yourself all enjoyment of the present !’” 

There was a hurried reply. A party of chil- 
dren attacked her with eager questions, which it 
was impossible to avoid. Still less was it possible 
to deny their requests, and rather reluctantly Al- | 
ice allowed herself to be dragged across the room. 

“ There it is, again!” said Theodore, rather — 
petulantly. ‘I can’t haveeven a word with you. | 
Those children are perfect tyrants.” 

“ We love her, and you don’t,” retorted a wee 
thing, saucily. 

Theodore turned away. Had the child spoken | 
rightly? Did he love her, or was it only a | 
passing fancy, and had the right one really come 
at last? In two minutes he had found his way 
back to Miss Graham’s side, and was talking as 
earnestly as if he had known her for years. 

That occasion was but the type of many 
others, upon which Alice found herself of com- 
paratively little importance, where before she 
had reigned supreme. As for Theodore, whether 
they walked or rode, or rocked with the tide in 
the old boat of a moonlight evening, or sat 
simply silent, the glamour exercised by Elinor’s 
dark eyes held him her devoted slave. He was 
powerless to help himself, if indeed he wished it. 
In vain did the good villagers shower black 
looks upon him, in vain did Miss Pratt scowl 
when she met him, in vain was Mrs. Brevoort’s 
gentle remonstrance. The breach between Theo- 
dore and Alice continued to grow wider and 
wider, but his friendship with Elinor increased 
in proportion. 

So the long summer passed away, whose sweet, 
languid days seemed all too long to Alice Guild, 
even though she contrived to fill up every mo- 
ment with some one of her many duties. For a 
wonder, one sunny day in the early tall found 
her perfectly idle, standing by the old well, toy- 
ing with the green elm leaves. A step behind 
startled her, and Elinor came down the path, 





radiant in the tasty which cor ded 
so well with her queenly beauty. 
“What, dreaming, Alice? What would Mr. 


Theodore Brevoort say ! it come, we want 

you to take asail with ne is so delight- 

ful that I kriow you "4: enjoy Tt. You have 
» 

been very unsocial, of Jate, so that the least you 

can do is to make amends now.” 

Alice shook her hea “1 do not care to go, 
Elinor. You have been before without me; it 
will not be any great hardship to do so now.” 

“There it is! Confess that you are a very 
little selfish to refuse me such a simple thing 
when you know I shall go away from here so 
soon.” And Elinor smoothed her tasteful 
drapery with an injured air. 

“T also think Alice a little selfish and unrea- 
sonable,” said a grave voice behind. “ Ouce 
she used to think more of another’s pleasure than 
her own.”” 

Selfish! Alice’s eyes filled with tears, but 
she brushed them away hastily. 

“T will go, Elinor, if you wish it. When 
shall we start?” 

“Now, if it pleases Mr. Brevoort. I am de- 
termined to pass the afiernoon upon those famous 
rocks which stand out in the bay like sentinels 
grim and gray.” 

“T have heard,” said Alice, musing, “ that it is 
dangerous at certain times to visit those rocks.” 

“Nonsense!” And Elinor flashed a merry 
glance at Theodore. “Go I must. and shall, 
even if Igo alone. You know I can manage a 
boat capitally.” 

“Tn an hour’s time, then, you will be ready. 
That is settled,” said Theodore, with an appear- 
ance of gaiety, though he was ill at ease. 

So not long after the three were observed 
walking slowly down the sloping street towards 
the beach. Miss Pratt looked after them as they 
passed her tiny cottage with a face in which dis- 
like and anxiety were strongly blended. 

“Yes, you think yourself mighty fine, Miss 
Elinor Graham, 1’ve no doubt, but in my opinion 
you’re not half so good nor so lovely as Alice 
Guild. And whut Theodore Brevoort can mean 
by looking at you when she is near by, Ido not 
see. Miss Elinor Graham indeed! If every- 
body could see right into your deceitful heart as 
easily as I can, there would be precious few to 
take a second look at you. But I don’t want 
any harm to happen to them either, and this go- 
ing out in a boat is dangerous, after all. Young 
folks are so careless, now-a days.” And with 
this muttered declaration, Miss Pratt turned 
away to resume her work, but not to entirely 
forget the circumstance, for every now and then 
during the long afternoon, it would slip into her 
mind. 





Meanwhile the three had entered the boat, had | 
sailed down the bay awhile, and coming back | 
had anchored near the rocky shore, and were | 
now ready to clamber up the cliff. 

“T used to come here often when a boy,” said | 
Theodore, who had been unusually silent. | 
“Isn't there some old tradition about the place, | 
Alice?” 

“ A fig for your traditions!” cried Elinor, as 
she commenced # scramble over the rocks, dar- 
ing her companions to follow, 

Theodore laughiogty sprang after her, Alice 
lowed more leisurely, and at length the trio 


sat down to rest upon the highest 


summit of the 
. hole » > 

For a while, the wauty of the scene ab- 
sorbed the attention of two of 


rocks. 


the «¢ »mpany, but 
Elinor’s light laugh speedily dispersed all sober | 


renections. { 


<THE FLAG OF OUR UNION: 


* Thave it, I have it!” 
at length “ There’s the famous tradition, and 
all in rhyme, too : 

“* When the night fhlls on the bay, 
Hasten on your homewant way 


On the black rocks do not y 
If you'd live another day >” 





Elinor curled her lip. 
of doggerel a tradition * 


“Do you call that bit 

Well, then, I am de- 
termined to see the moon rise out of the water, 
if IT have to stand upon this rock till midnight 
I will prove your tradition, Mr. Brevoort, of no 
effect whatever.”’ 

Theodore laughed. “ And if three weird wo- 
men came, pointing their skinny foretingers at 
you, whatthen ¢” 

“O, nothing,” said Elinor, carelessly. 
fact is, I'm half a witch myself.” 

Theodore looked at her, half-believing, half- 
doubting. Her marvellous beauty had indeed 
bewitched him, her very presence filled him with 
@ strange unrest. But even that was fur better 
than insipidity. He had no taste for placitude 
now, and the love which Alice had inspired 
seemed to him of that description. 

When next he looked up, Alice was gone, 
slowly descending the rocks upon the further 


“The 


| side, now and then sending up snatches of sweet 
| song. The was propiti for Theo- 





dore’s declaration of love to Elinor. He turned 
around hastily, caught ber eager glance, and 
paused in his speech. There was something in 
the expectant look that did not please him. 
Something so unlovely in the expression of her 
hitherto beauuful face that a momentary dislike 
took possession of him. He coolly turned away, 
and stood looking seaward fur several minutes. 

“ Well, Mr. Brevoort, what may you be think- 
ing about!” asked Elinos, tired at last of his 
long delay. 

“Of the Atlantic cable just at that moment, 
Miss Graham. What a pity shac such a magni- 
ficent scheme should have failed.”’ 

Elinor bit her lip and shrank into silence. 
Presently Alice returned, and the three sat down 
to watch the marvellous sunset. 

“ Now shall we return?” said Theodore, as 
the day darkened yet more, and the full, round 
moon began to be perceptible. 

“ Are you atraid ¢” asked Elinor, with a slight 
sneer. ‘If not, let us remain another half hour, 
and meet our fate, whatever it may be, as bravely 
as we may.” 

“So be it,”’ was the careless answer, and The- 
odore resumed with ideal grace his old seat 
against the jagged rocks. 

© flark !’”’ exclaimed Alice, suddenly. 

There was a murmur of waves, luw and not 
unmusical, but sounding singularly strange in 
the twilight hour. 

** The Campbells are coming!" 
murmured Elinor, under her breath. 

Theodore sprang to his feet. ‘It is the tide! 
If it should cut us off from the boat! Don’t 
stir till I come back.” And he leaped lightly 
down from one pdint of rock td another,’ and 
presently was lost to view. 

The utmost silence prevailed for some mo- 
ments, then they heard his cheery voice far 
below. 

“T's all right. I have just saved it, but you 
must hurry down. I will be up there in a mo- 
ment to help you.” 

The words were scarcely out of nis mouth, 
when he was heard re-ascending. He stopped to 
balance himself upon the summit of a crag, then 
held out his hand. 

“Come,” he said, “ don’t be afraid of falling ; 
T am as firm upon this rock as a granite column ”’ 

Elinor leaned over, held out her hand, and 
prepared to descend. It might have been the 
witchery of her eyes, or the touch of her hand, 
or simply nothing at all, but jast then the young 
man lost his balance and fell down many feet 
upon the sharp rocks below. 

There was a sharp cry, then utter silence. 
How Elinor and Alice descended the rocks, they 
never knew, but scarcely two minutes had vlapsed 
ere they were bending together over the seem- 
ingly lifeless form of their companion. 

“He is dead!” said Elinor, passionately, 
standing aloof and wringing her hand. 

“We will hope not,” was Alice's quiet an- 
swer. ‘‘ Theodore, speak to us!” 

A faint smile stole over the face, which had 
until then looked like a marble image under the 
pale moonlight. 

“ Dear Alice, is it you?” 

There was a slight pressure of the hand, then 
he sank again into the semblance of a dead man. 

« Hasten, Alice,” said Elinor, sharply. “ We 
shall lose the boat, and then what will become of 
us?” 

“If we could move Theodore to the boat, you 
could row us back easily enough. Let us try to 
arouse him.” 

“QO, as for him,” said Elinor, coolly, “he 


must be lett until assistance arrives. Come, 
Alice, itis growing late.” 
“Tam not going until he goes,” said Alice, 


decidedly. 
“ Bat the witches may come, or very possibly 
the tide may rise and drown you 


** On the black rocks do not stay 
If you'd live another day, 


sang Elinor, with a low, bitter, sneering lanzh 

Alice’s cheek paled, but she answered calmly 
“You may leave as here, Elinor, if you have the 
heart to do so. May Giod forgive you, even as I 
do.” 

Elinor paid no heed, bat gaining the boai, 
with mech exertion she commenced rowing back 
When she had gained a little space, she paused 
to answer Alice's remark 

“ Good by, you poor fool ; 
ish! I would have saved you, but not him. An 


leave you to per 


hour ago I would have perilled my life for him 
Now | hate him 


After hours of fearful watching, when hope 


had almost died out, and the waters which were 
nigh reached them, as 
Bat Theo 


x Was saved 


to engulf them had wel 


sistance came, and they were saved 





lore Brevoort was wont t& 


from a far greater peril upon that memorable 





night, for Elinor Graham departed the next 


morning, and was never more seen by them 


Bat Alice lived to become Mrs. Brevoort 


exclaimed Theodore, | 


/ 
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WASHINOTON A FOX-.HUNTER. 
The time which General Washington could 
spare from his other avocations between the 
| years 1759 and 1774 was considerably devoted to 
the chase. His kennel was situated about one 
hundred yards south of the family vaalt in which 
now repose his venerated remains. The build. 
ing was a rude structare, bat afforde! comfort 
able quarters for the hoands, with a large en- 
closure paled in, having in the muist of tt a spring 
of water, The pack was very namerons and se 
lect, the colonel visiting and inspecting bis ken 
ne! morning and evening, after the saree manner 
as he did his stables. Lt was his pride, and a 
proof of his skill in hunting, to have his pack so 
| critically drafted a+ to speed and bottom that in 
running, if one leading dog should lose the scent, 
ANOtirner was at hand immediately w recover it, 
and thas, when in full cry, to use a sporting 
phrase, “ You might cover the pack with a 
blanket.” Daring the season, Mount Vernon 
(the general's residence) had many sporting 
guests from the neiyhborbood, from Maryland, 
and elsewhere. Their visits were not of days, 
but weeks, and they were entertained in the good 
old style of Virginia’s ancient hospitality 
Washington, always superbly mounted, in true 
sporting costame, of blue coat, scarlet waistcoat, 
leather breeches, top boots, velvet cap, and whip, 
with long thong, took the field at day dawn, wuh 
his huntsman, Will Lee, his friends and neigh- 
bors, and none rode more gallantly the chase, nor 
| with voice more cheerly awakened the echo in 
the woodland than he, who was atterwards des- 
| tined by voice and example to cheer his country- 
men in their glorious struggle for independence 
and empire. Sach was the hunting establish- 
; Ment at Mount Vernon prior to the Revolution. 
The custom was to hunt three times a week, 
weather permitting. Breakfast was served in 
those mornings by candle light, the general al- 
ways breaking his fast with an Iadian corn cake, 
and a bowl of milk, and ere the cock had done 
salutation to the morn, the whole cavalcade 
would ofien have left the house, and the fox fre- 
queotly be ankennelled before sunrise.— 7'r/hune. 


Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union. | 
Bees at War. 

An Ohio farmer, who keeps seventy swarms of bees, 
says that one dey last summer the whole of them com- 
meneed a grand Ocht. They filled bis house so that the 
family had to flee for safety, and they ale filled the alg, 
covering full an acre of ground. The fight lasted full 
three hours, during which time no living thing could ex- 
ist in the vicinity. They stung « large tock of Shanghae 
chickens, nearly all of which died. and persons passing 
slong the roadside were obliged to retreat to avotd their 
sting. A little after tix o'clock im the afternoon quit 
was restored, and the living bees returned to their hives, 
leaving the slain almost literally covering the ground. 
Two young swarms were entirely destroyed, and aside 
from the terrible slaughter of bees po other injury was 
done. Neither party was victorious, and they only ceased 
on the approach of night, and from utter prostration. 





Geometrical Leeches. 

Dr. M’Cosh, in his notes on an overland route between 
Calcutta and China, states that his party “ were perse- 
cuted by a venomous fly called dam-dum, whore bite 
caused excessive irritation; and they were bled severely 
by land-leeches, that inei th iT into every 
opening of their clothing, penetrating even through the 
woolen socks. These leeches are about the thickness of 
& crow-quill, and from one to two inches long. They 
hang upon the bushes like caterpillars, ever ready to at- 
cach themselves to any living thing that passes me them 
They do not craw] onward like ordinary leeches, but move 
step by step io regular curves, first stretching themselves 
to the full extent, and fixing their head, then brioging 
up the tail to the same point, and so onwards— hence 
they are Known by the name of the geometrical leech.” 


A plethoric Pocket-Book. 

As M Garcia, @ member of the Spanish Cortes, was go- 
ing along the Rue Rivoli, Paris, in a carriage, lately, 
crowd of vesicles at a street corner cempelled the driver 
to stop, and M Garcia, fearing an accident, jumped out 
In 0 doing, his pocket-book fell to the ground without 
his perceiving it, and after a pause he re-entered the ve- 
hicle and went his way. The pocket-book was picked up 
by # sergeant de ville named Bordel, who took it at once 
to the commissary of police of the district of Bt Germain 
lAuxerrois That functionary found that it contained 
60,000 francs, in Bank of France notes, anda letter of 
credit of 200,000 francs on the same bank. M. Garcia 
having been d, the i 'Y restored the 
property to him. 


Singular Freak. 

Cue Thomas Green was recently arrested in Salford 
(Engiand), for a debt, and ordered to prison. After he 
was locked up it was discovered by one of the keepers 
that he was a woman in male attire. Green worked in « 
mill as hooker and stitcler, and had put on male attire 
_ Solely for the purpose of drawing wen's wages The most 
Snguiar part of the story was, that Green married « re- 
spectable girl about five years ago, and lived very happily 
with her down to the time of the arrest for debt The 
fema Gebtor could not be held, aud was discharged 


, nar 

THE WELCOME GUEST. 

This ix the title of a large and brilliant family paper 

which has just eutered upoo ite third volume. It is in- 

tended. as ite name indicates, for the Home Cracte, and 

its individuality consists in ite forming just such a jour- 

nal as any father, brother, or friend would introduce te 
the firetue. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ng. No continued stories are introduced, nor adver- 
tisements admitted; so that the objet of the greatest 
Variety and completeness j« attained. It is printed im that 
favorite and convenient shape the Fotro Fou presenting 
in each number thirty-two large columns of origina! end 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 

This journal is full to the brim each week of One) 
written stories sketches, adventures. biographies of emf- 
od of famous women, prose and poetic gems, 
worthy of note in the forvign apd domestic 
news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new books, 
and wit and bumor, forming a most captivating weekly 
melange. The plan of its issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 

everyshere. north. south, east and weet It ls entirely 
peutral in politics, and all sectional and sectarian mat 
ters, preferring to make itself a Weicoms Gvnet to each 
and a!!, rather than to indnige in jarring discussions § No 
vuigar word of line will ever sully ite tate pages, which 
address themnelves to the best taste and appreciation of 
every one In al! respects it is 


















PRESH AND BERAUTIFTL,, 
the wheig design being from origina! pians intended te 
introduce to the pubile @ corpe of SAW aSD BALL QAR? 
Waiters: and it will follow the lead of no other joanna 
that ie published it presents a chaste and «legen bead- 
ing, and is printed upon heavy, fine white papas op 
rich. clear font of type, cast expecerty for it Thos 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 
® charming visitor for any famiiy in the land In the od 
jtorial conduct of the paper, a corps of ady ronteibest * 
are organised. of well as severn ster it "riers of the 
other sex, aod it j* promised that uo weekly jaurpa, in 
the world shall excel it in pleasing variety and the uni 
versal interest of each eucceaive isene 

Owning one of the ofdest and largest new *paper estab 
Nahmnents in the Unstted #tates the sutecriber pcnseaneg, 
aniimited factiities which ensure the © mpletenees and 
excellence of this mammoth weeagly journe 


TEKMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCR 
Ons Su eecntinas jens cays AOS 2% 
Two ®cescnipens 


fis 4ceecareene am 
TWALT Swee RIDERS (Gnd ge to getter ag of club) If » 
SINGLE COPS POUR CENTS 
Tas Dice or ok Usionand Tas Waroms Grasr wth 
be mens together for 83 a year 





M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
Zay Winter Street, Boson, Mase 












































PURITY. 





I would not liken thee, my gentle friend, 
To the gay rose with its red heart of fire; 

Thy modest beauty does not court the gase— - 
We learn to love thee first, and then admire. 


Nor art thou like the violets in the meadow grass, 
Hiding the glory of thy fair young face; 

But rather by the emerald-bordered paths 
Of Love's fair garden thou shouldst find a place. 


Nor yet the lily, with its haughty mien, 
Tossing its pearly banners on the air, 

Is a fit emblem of thy winning grace, 
So soft and tender, yet so bright and fair! 


Ab, now I think me of a flower that 's meet 

To shadow forth thy beauty and thy worth— 
The snowy crocus, with its golden heart, 

The first love-offering from the wakening earth! 





A SEA SKETCH. 


DertnG the summer of 1814 the British had 
not only laid claim to all of that portion of the 
District of Maine lying east of the Penobscot, 
buat Admiral Griffeth, and Sir John C. Sher. 
brooke, the latter being then the governor of 
Nova Scotia, had been sent with a heavy force 
to take possession, and had occupied the town 
of Castine, which place commanded the entrance 
to the Penobscot river. Shortly before the arrival 
of the English squadron, C d Samuel 
Tucker had been sent around to Penobscot Bay 
to protect the American coasters there, and while 
the British sailed up to Castine he lay with his 
vessel at Thomaston. 

It was a that the dore com- 
manded, but she was a heavy one, and well- 
armed and manned; and that she carried the 
true Yankee “ grit” upon her decks the enemy 
had received, for them, rather too many proofs. 
On the morning of the 28h of August, a mes_ 
senger came down from Belfast with the intelli- 
gence that the British frigate was coming from 
Castine to take him. Tucker knew that the 
British feared him, and that Sir John Sherbrooke 
had offered a large amount for his capture. 

When the commodore received the intelli- 
gence, his vessel was lying at one of the low 
wharves where he would have to wait nearly 
two hours for the tide to set him off; but he 
histened to have everything prepared to get off 
as soon as possible, for he had no desire to meet 
the frigate. 

The schooner’s keel was just cleared from the 
mud, and one of the men had been sent upon 
the wharf to cast off the bow-line, when a wagon, 
drawn by one horse, came rattling down to the 
spot. The driver, a rough-looking countryman, 
got out upon the wharf, and then assisted a 
middle-aged lady from the vehicle. The lady’s 
first inquiry was for Commodore Tucker. He 
was pointed out to her, and she stepped upon 
the schooner’s deck and approached‘him. 

“Commodore,” she asked, “when do you 
sail from here ””’ 

“ Right off, as soon as possible, madam.” 

“O, then, I know you will be kind to me,” 
the lady urged, in persuasive tones. ‘My poor 
husband died y day, and I wish to carry his 
corpse to Wiscasset, where we belong, and where 
his parents will take care of it.’’ 

“But, my good woman, F sha’n’t go to Wis- 
casset.”” 

“Tf you will only land me at the mouth of 
the Sheepscut, I will ask no more. I can easily 
find a boat there to take me up.” 

“Where is the body ?” asked Tucker. 

“In the wagon,” returned the lady, at the 
same time raising the corner of her shawl to 
wipe away the gathering tears. ‘‘I have a 
small sum of money with me, sir, and you shall 
be paid for—” 

“Tut, tut, woman; if I accommodate yeu, 
there wont be any pay about it.” 

The kind hearted old commodore was not the 
man to refuse a favor, and though he liked not 
the bother of taking the woman and her strange 
accompaniment on board, yet he could not re- 
fuse; and when he told her he would do as she 
had requested, she thanked him with many tears 
in her eyes. 

Some of the men were sent upon the wharf 
to bring the body on board. A long buffalo 
robe was lifted off by the man who drove the 
wagon, and beneath it appeared a neat black 
coffin. Some words were passed by the seamen, 
as they bore the coffin on board, which went to 
show pretty plainly that the affair did not ex- 
actly suit them. It may have been but preju- 
dice on their part, but yet seamen should be 
allowed a prejudice once in a while, when we 
consider the many stern realities they have to 
encounter. 

“Hash, my good men,” said the commodore, 
as he heard their murmured remonstrances. 
“Suppose some of you were to die away from 
home—would you not wish that your last re- 
mains might be carried to your poor parents? 
Come, hurry now.” 

The men said no more, and ere long the coffin 
was placed in the hold, and the woman was 
shown to the cavin. In less than half an hour 
the schooner was cleared from the wharf and 
standing out from the bay. The wind was light 
from the eastward, but Tucker had no fear of the 
frigate now that he was once out of the bay. 

In the evening the lady-passenger came on 
deck, and the commodore assured her that he 
should be able to land her early on the next 
morning. She expressed her gratitude and sat- 
isfaction, and remarked that before she retired 
she should like to look and see that her hus- 
band’s corpse was safe. This was of course 
granted, and one of the men lifted off the hatch 
that she might go down into the hold. 

“IT declare,’’ muttered Daniel Carter, an old 
sailor, who had the wheel, “she takes on 
dre'fully.”” 

“ Yes,—poor thing,” responded Tacker, as he 
heard the woman's sobs and groans. 

“D’ye notice what’n eye she’s got?” con- 
tioued Carter. 

“No,” said the commodore, “only that it was 
swollen with tears.” 











THE FLAG OF OUR UNION? 


| “My eyes! but they shone, though, when 


she stood here looking at the compass.” 

Tucker smiled at the man's quaint earnestness, 
and without further remark he went down to the 
cabin. 

When the woman came up from the hold she 
looked about the deck of the schooner for a few 
moments, and then went aft. There was some- 
thing in her countenance that puzzled Carter. 
He had been one of those who objected to the 
coffin’s being brought on board, and hence he 
was not predisposed to look very favorably upon 
its owner. The woman’s eye ran over the 
schooner’s deck with strange quickness, and Car- 
ter eyed her sharply. Soon she went to the 
tafferel and looked into the stern boat—and then 
she came and stood by the binnacle again. 

“Look out, or you'll gibe the boom,” uttered 
the passenger. 

Carter started and found that the mainsail 
was shivering. He gave the helm a couple of 
spokes a-port, and then cast his eyes again upon 
the woman, whose features were lighted by the 
binnacle lamp 

“Thank’e, ma’am,” said Dan. ‘Ha, hold 
on—why, bless my soul, there’s a big spider 
right on your hair. No—not there. Here—I’ll— 
Ugh!” 

his last ejaculation Dan made as he seemed 
to pull something from the woman’s hair, which 
he threw upon the deck with the “ugh!” above 
mentioned. 

Shortly afterwards the passenger went below, 
and ere long Tucker came on deck. 

“ Commodore,” said Carter, with a remark- 
able degree of earnestness in his manner, “is 
the ’oman turned in yet ?” 

“T rather think so,” returned Tacker, looking 
at the compass. ‘ Look out, look out, Carter! 
Why, man alive, you’re two points to the south- 
ward of your course.” 

“Blow me, so I am,” said the man, bringing 
the helm smartly a-port. “ But say, commo- 
dore, didn’t ye notice nothin’ ’culiar ’bout that 
oman ?” 

“Why, Dan, you seem greatly interested about 
her.” 

“So Iam, commodore; an’ so I am ’bout 
that black coffin, too. Wouldn't it be well for 
you an’ I to go an’ overhaul it?” 

“Pshaw! you are as scared as a child ina 
graveyard.” 





“No, not a bit of it. Just hark abit. That 
oman aint no ’oman atall !’ 
The dore p ed the vulgar name 


of his satanic majesty, in a most emphatic 
manner. 

“It’s the trath, commodore. I can swear to 
it. I purtended there was a spider on her hair, 
and I rabbed my hand azin her face. By Sam 
Hyde, if ’t want as rough an’ bearded as a holy- 
stone. You see, she told me as how I’d let the 
boom gibe if I didn’t look out. I knowed there 
wasn’t no ’oman there, an’ so I tried her. Call 
somebody to the wheel, and let's go an’ look at 
that coffin.” , 

The commodore was wonder-struck by what 
he had heard, but, with that calm presence of 
mind which made him what he was, he set coolly 
to thinking. Ina few moments he called one 
of the men aftto relieve Carter, and then he 
went down into the cabin to look after his pas- 
senger. The latter had turned in and seemed to 
be snoring. Tucker returned to the deck and 
took Carter one side. 

“No noise, now, Carter; but follow me as 
though nothing had happened.” 

“«Sartin,” responded Dan. 

The two approached the main hatch, and Car- 
ter stooped to raise it, when his hand touched a 
small ball that seemed to have been pinned up 
under the after break of the hatch. 

“Te’s a ball of twine,” said Dan. 

“Don’t touch it, but ran and get a lantern,” 
replied Tucker. 

Carter sprang to obey, and when he returned 
a number of the men had gathered about the 
spot. The hatch was raised, and the commo- 
dore carefully picked up the ball of twine, and 
found that it was made fast to something below. 
He descended to the hold, and there he found 
that the twine ran in beneath the lid of the coffin. 
He had no doubt in his mind now that there 
was mischief boxed up before him, and he sent 
Carter for something that might answer for a 
screw-driver. The man soon returned with a 
stout knife, and the commodore set to work. 
He worked very carefully, however, at the same 
time keeping a bright lookout for the string. 

At length the screws were all out, and the lid 
was very carefully lifted from its place. 

“Great God in heaven!” burst from the lips 
of the commodore. 

“By Sam Hyde!’ dropped like a young 
thunder clap from the tongue of Dan. 

“ God bless you, Dan!’ said Tucker. 

“T know'd it!’ uttered Dan. 

The two men stood for a moment and gazed 
into the coffin. There was no dead man there, 
but in the place thereof, there was material for 
the death of ascore. The coftin was filled with 
gunpowder and pitchwood! Upon a light frame- 
work in the centre were arranged four pistols, 
all cocked and primed, and the string which 
entered the coftin from without communicated 
with the trigger of each. 

The first movement of the commodore was to 
call for water, and when it was brought he dash- 
ed three buckets full into the infernal contriv- 
ance, and then he breathed more freely. 

“No, no,” he uttered, as he leaped from the 
hold. “No, no—my men. Do nothing rashly. 
Let me go into the cabin first. You may follow 


” 

ancaions Tucker strode into the cabin, 
walked up to the bunk where his passenger lay, 
and grasping hold of the female dress he drag- 
ged its wearer out upon the fluor. There was a 
sharp resistance, and the passenger drew a pistol, 
bat it was quickly knocked away—the gown was 
torn off, and a man came forth from the remnants 
of calico and linen. 

The fellow was assured that his whole plot 
had been discovered, and at length he owned 
that it bad been his plan to turn out in the 
course of the night and get hold of the bal! 
twine, which he had left in a convenient place , 


»a'! of 





he then intended to have gone aft, carefully un- 
Winding the string as he went along; then to 
have got into the boat, cut the falls, and as the 
boat fell to the water he would have pulled smart- 
ly upon the twine. 

“Aud I think you know,” he continued, 


| with a wicked look, “ what would have followed. 
| I shouldn’t have been noticed in the fass—!'d 
| have got out of the way with the boat, and 





you'd all have been in the next world in short 
order. All I can say, is, I'm sorry I didn’t 
do it.” 

Tt was with much difficulty that the commo- 
dore prevented his men from killing the villain 
on the spot. He proved to be one of the enemy's 
officers, and he was to have had a heavy reward 


if he succeeded in destroying the American com: | 


modore and his crew 

The prisoner was carried on deck and lashed 
to the main rigging, where he was told he should 
remain till the vessel got into port. 

“ What a horrid death that villain meant for 
us,” uttered Carter. 

“ Yes, he did,” said Tucker, with a shudder. 

“He belongs to the same gang that’s been a 
robbin’ and burnin’ the poor folks’ houses on the 
eastern coust,”’ said one of the men. 

“ Yes,” returned the commodore, with a ner- 
vous twitch of the muscles about his mouth. 

A bitter curse from the prisoner here broke 
upon the air, and with aclutched fist the com- 
modore went below. 

In the morning when Commodore Tucker 
came on deck, Seguin was in sight upon the star- 
board bow, but when he looked for the prisoner 
he was gone! 

“Carter, where’s that villain, I lashed here 
last night?” 

“Vm sure I don’t know where he ‘s, commo- 
dore. Perhaps he’s jumped overboard.” 

The old commodore looked sternly into Car- 
ter’s eyes, and he saw a twinkle of satisfaction 
gleaming there. He hesitated a then 
he turned away and murmured to himself ; 

“Well, well—I can’t blame them. If the 
murderous villain’s gone to his death, he’s only 
met a fate he richly deserved. Better far that 
it be he, than that my noble crew were now all 
in ocean’s cold grave.’ 








DO BIRDS TALK? 


All birds are either daily or nightly employed 
in seeking out their tood, and some being at times 
more fortunate than others, undoubtedly possess 
the power of communicating their success to their 
own fraternity. I have frequently observed three 
or four small birds in a newly-sown tield of oats, 
evidently local inhabitants; in a few days their 
numbers would be increased by hundreds of 
strangers from a distance. If one solitary jack- 
daw discovers your cherry tree, he will most as- 
suredly introduce all his acquaintances to the 
fruit. A rook will also, in sume mysterious way, 
influence a large flock to share with him your 
early potatoes or corn, when once he discovers 
the desired treasure. The alarm note of the pa- 
rent will instantly silence the noisy chirping of 
its young; and large\igds, by a peculiar mouon 
of the wing, add manyGjag flight when high up 
in the air, and too distant to be heard, signal 
danger to those upon the ground, unconscious of 
the stealthy approach of au enemy. It is to the 
eyes, and not their nos, that they uwe their 
safety upon such occa#ons; and it is a mistake 
to suppose that they cither smell you or the pow- 
der in your gun.—Aidd. 





A PORTRAIT IN TEN MINUTES, 


The artists of Paris have just exposed the se- 
cret of a nine days’ wonder. It seems that a 
starving young painter put out his sign offering 
to paint a portrait for 20 francs ata sitting of 
only ten minutes. This he did in a creditable 
manner, and he was run down with customers. 
Everybody wondered, and it was even suggested 
that the portraits weie painted by steam-power. 
The secret finally leaked out. hile the candi- 
date is sitting out his ten minutes and the painter 
busy with his brush, a confederate, concealed in 
a good position, watches his opportunity and 
takes a photoyraph on canvass. ‘Lhe painting 
of this photograph is finished within twenty-four 
hours, and is supposed by the sitter to be an 
original in oil. ‘The lucky painter has a dozen 
artists continually at work finishing up these ten 
minutes portraits — Scientific Amertcan, 





AN ARKANSAS GAL, 


The Alameda Gazette most ungallantly terms 
the following best thing of the season “a barn- 
yard opinion :” A friend of ours, not long since, 
attended a ballin one of the rural districts re- 
presented by Sam. Merritt, of Mariposa. He 
danced frequently during the evening with a sen- 
sible but very trank young lady—purporting to 
come, originally, from Arkansas. in the course 
of a rather contidential conversation, she remark- 
ed, “1 don’t go much on the young fellers around 
here.” Why!’ he naturally inquired.“ Be- 
cause they've got no sand in their crops, and when 
you talk sense to ’em they don’t cluck!? Our 
triend crowed and left that roost. 





A MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 


A Siberian bride is required, on arriving at 
her husband’s house, to invite guests to a dinner 
that shall prove her quality, aud upon which, in 
fact, her tuture reputation will depend. It must 
be prepared by her own hands, and both to her- 
self and her parents’ shame will! be the conse- 
quence, if she be found deficient. If her dinner 
prove a triumph, it will recommend to honor- 
able notice, not only herself bucalso the tamily in 
which she was so soundly trained. — Russian Life. 











DRAINING A BATTLE-FIELD. 

A few days since, as a gang of drainers were 
at work ina field near Little Clanfield, they ex- 
humed some human skeletons, and upon further 
search from 300 to 400 were discovered. Amongst 
them were many bones of horses. The whole 
were, no doubt, the slain who fell in one of the 
fights known to have taken place in this locality 
between Cromwell's forces and the Royalists.— 
Shrewsbury Journal, A 





IN OLD DAYS. 
In old days there were angels who came and 
took men by the hand and led them away from 
the city of destruction. ‘ 


We see no white winged 
angels now; 


but yet men are led away from 
threatening destruction; a hand is put into theirs, 
which leads them forth gently towards a calm 
and bright land, so that they look no more back- 
ward ; and that anyel influence may be the hand 
of a lite child.—Si/us Marner. 
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We are all extravagant in little follies. The 
Sum spentonan inkstand, atutip root, a bird 
cage, a dog collar, and amberheaded riding whips, 
would thatch a triple cottage anew at our garden 


gate, and fortily three large families against the 
rheumatism 
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TO CORRBSPONDENTS. 


L. L. D —The judgment of tho-e who are comidered the 
most competent to decide is decidedly In fever of the 
Greek Doric, The beauty of this order ts derived, not 
from eny sudden juspiration of geutus, but from the 

| concentrated efforte of succeeding ages cootioually pro- 

| gressing uoder li proving eritici<us 
“WippLesex  -hakspeare aliudes to henbone ander 
the pame of hebanow. lo Hamlet. the Ghost, narrating 
the manner in which the King was muriered, says 
Bleep og withia mine orchard, 

My custom al «ays of an afternoon, 

Upon my secure hour thine uncle stole, 

With juice of cursed hebanon in a vial, 

And iu the porches of mine ear did pour 

The leprous di-tilment 
In the © Language of Flowers,” the henbane is emblem- 
atical of impertection 

© Evsig 1. The emperor of China has absolute contro! 
over the succession tothe throne, and cau select his 
own successor, If he choose, from bey ood the circle of 
his own family. He receives the honor of divine wor- 
ship, aud is styled the “Sou of Heaven 2 Dark- 
brown flowers have seliom an agreeable smell There 
Appears to exist a curious association, pot yet perkety 
understood, between the fragrance and the color of 
flowers. 

RK. J, Newark, N. J.—Daring a portion of the French 
revolution, Louls Phiippe, ove of his brothers and Tal- 
Jeyrand, lived fn Philadeiphia. 

T. C —We are unable to intorm you whether the late Mr 
Booth, father ut Edwin Booth, recetved a clas teal edu- 
cation. But be was certainly a well-rend man, ac- 
quainted with a wide range of Kuglisb litera: ure 

Rerus G@, Reehester, N. Y —James Hoge’s * Queen 
Hynde” was less popular than some of lis other pro- 
ductions, yet it contains many of the fluest partuges he 
ever wrote. 

Reaper.—Meon of genius sometimes turn even slumber to 
& good purpose Coleridge composed poetry when 
asleep, whieh he remembered on awaking; and the 
author of the * Caste of Otrantoe” says, lu a letter 
preserved in the British Museum, that it was suggested 
to bim by @ dream, to which be thougtt himsed tu an 
ancient castie, sud tuat be saw a gigautie band to armor 
on the uppermost bannister of the great staircase. 

Jupex —ln Sparta corpuiepee was tierted as a crime 
Those who daied to wrow too fat or too soft for military 
exercise were publicly Whipped. We con't say pre- 
cisely what weight « man was permitted to attain. 

F. F —In Germeny, Ireland. Franee, Italy, Spain, Rue- 
sia and India, when & peisou sneeses, be ts saluted by 
the rest of the company, either by « bow or the expres- 
sion of good wishes. Futile efforts have been made to 
trace the origin of this singular custom. 

—-- * 








THE GLORY OF LABOR. 

The world is coming rapidly to an understand- 
ing of the true position which its toiling millions 
occupy, or should occupy. Years ago the poet 
told us 

** Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well thy part; there all the honor lies.’’ 

And the true poet is always the poet of truth. 
But that which he proclaimed as the prerogative 
of labor was not its recognized condition at 
the time of its utterance. Not only did the 
great ones of earth deride the claims of that la- 
bor which made their greatness, not only did 
historians extul only the favorites of fortune, but 
men of toil themselves were divided against each 
other, and belitthed each other's trades and call- 
ings, thus playing into the hands of those who 
kept the whole producing mass iu subjection. It 
was in vain that rising along the course of centu- 
ries, here and there glorious vepresenta:ives of toil 
stood up and vindicated the great doctrine of 
human equality. Their voices were svon hushed. 
But the leaven was fermenting. Truth cannot 
always be enthralled ; it possesses a vitality and 
force to which error in vain lays claim. 

After ages of successful tyranny, the great 
French revolution at the close of the last century 
burst upon the world like a gigantic thunder- 
storm, and shook the hoary institutions of the 
past to their foundations. We deplore, in com- 
mon with all the friends of humanity, the san- 
guinary excesses which aflixed so dark a stain 
on the pages of this period of convulsion. But 
it must be remembered that the “ reign of terror” 
was the reign of a few individuals, not the rule 
of the people. Underlying, however, all the 
horrors of that period, was a tundamental idea 
—the idea of the equality of man, an idea, em- 
bracing of course, the right of the laborer to recom- 
pense and recognition. And it was because he 
was the supposed incarnation of that idea, that 
Napoleon I was invested with dictatorial power, 
and could command all the blood and treasure 
he needed to extend and carry out his views. 
We will not say that he entirely justified the 
confidence reposed in him. He was not the true 
friend of labor in the highest sense, but he did 
much to advance its interests He surrounded 
himself by men taken from all ranks and call- 
ings; he rewarded industry ; he favored agricul- 
ture, manufactures and mechanics, and te laid 
broad and deep the foundations upon which the 
future millions of Europe will stand ia their 
strength. Retarded by armed combinatious and 
by divisions artfully fomented, the social revolu- 
tion has yet moved forward in spite of momenta- 
ry checks. If during one decade it lost ground, 
it made up for it in the advance of another, as a 
staunch and swift steamship, though her wheels 
cannot always drive her against the tempest, yet 
ultimately conquers wind and wave, and arrives 
at her destined port. 

Not ouly is labor now recognized a honorable, 
but all classes of laborers receive their share of 
recognition. There is not the jealousy between 
different trades which formerly existed. The 
man who foryes the sword of the warrior does 
not set himeelf above the man who reeves the 
cordaye of a gallant vessel throngh the block ; 
nor does the man who toils with his hands deny 
the merit of labor to him who toils with his 
brains. Contempt is reserved oniy for him who 
leads a life of sloth and self-indulgence, employ 
ing inherited wealth for the gratification of his 
own desires, instead of en ploying it for the good 
of his tellows. Let those who doubt the progress 
of the world look around them, and see what 
honors and rewards ar: paid to labor, and con 
trast this state of things with that which existed 
acentury ago. They will be satisticd that " the 
world moves,’ and that “revolutions never go 
back ward.”’ They will derive faith, thas, thfbugh 
whatever toil, chaos and suffering, eternal truth 
will prevail at last. The progress may be slow, 
but 1 is sure and certain 
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A Hist —He that would enjoy the frait must 


| not gather the flower 


| LYNDHURST AND BROUGHAM 
These two noted veterans recently appear d in 

the House of Lords, and spoke fur the fret tine 

Lord Lyndhurst, nincty ses 

age, spoke on the Walle bill, and spoke se a. t 

be distiuetly enough heard by the whole house, 


this session 


though he did so with evident difficulty li was 
an imtercsting sight (says the writer) to look as 
that old man addressing the House of Lords, 
while all listened with breathless attention, ard 


yet no one could help woudering what moive 
brought one so aged and infirm into that pull 

Though wearing old, being eyghiy two 
years of age, Lord Brougham still speaks with 


arena. 


much of bis old vigor and energy. In outward 
appearance be is a very different man frem Lond 
Lyndhurst. The latter is a good many years 
older, and mach feebler than Lord Brougham , 
bat be is very carefully “ made up.” 


hike a youth—his cout and trousers fit closely, and 


He dresses 


are of the newest cut—his hat of the tip-top sort, 
fashionable and distingue, with pot a pile of the nay 
lying the wreng way—his wig brown and curled, 
such as would become the head of an Adouw— 
his whole person bearing @ Batty, gotup, and 
cared-tor look. Lord Brougham, however, stauds 
before you # real mau, with the making of whom 
the tailor has nothing to do, with no atlectahou 
in his manner, and no care for his dress. Lis 
fock-tailed coat hangs easily and loosely trou 
his shoulders; the everlasting Tweed or piaid 
trousers are made for comfort, and dont distress 
him by anything approaching tightness; his 
Jaryze head is encompassed with a hat that seems 
to have never come in contact with a brush, aud 
when the hat is taken off no wig conceals the tue 
intellectual development of the head “The suows 
of eighty winters are upon it, but itis the head 
of Henry Brougham sull; and as you look at the 
whole man you see belore you the same eloquent, 
earnest, intrepid, uncontrollable being that Hen- 
ry Brougham ever las beew. In nothing is be 
ebanged but in years, aud the natural changes 
that years bring with them. ‘There is no make 
up—no tinkering of the Outer man ; bat you see 
before you a strong-imiuded, selt reliant man, who 
accepts the legacies that time has Jefe him, end 
is Hot ashamed to show them to his fellow men 
oor 
THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

This “tine old Euglish gentleman” (not so 
very old either), who was ‘the observed of all ob 
servers,” during the tour of the Prince of Wales's 
party in this country, is about to marry the 
Princess Mary of Cambridge. The princess isa 
comely and exceedingly buxom youug lady. 
She is hke her sister the Princess Augusta, who 
married the hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg Strelitz ; only the younger daughter is more 
lively, looks cleverer, and is decidedly fatter 
The Duke of Newcastle has been married betore 
to the daughter of the Duke of Hamilton, but the 
marriage was dissolved at bis suit. ‘The Qaeen 
of England's consent is a mark at once of her 
not thoroughly sharing the spirit of George the 
Third's marriage act, and of her esteem tor the 
dake, the guardian of the Prince of Wales danng 
his visit in America. ‘The Princess Mary is the 
youngest daughter of the late Duke of Cambridge, 
and is twenty-seven years of age. 

_ . wee 


We t to Rememnen.—Any persons residing 
in any part of toe country, having sheet music, 
magaszines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly beund, 
have only to address them to this office, enclos- 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex- 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week. Godey’s Magazine, Harper's New 
Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, Peterson's Magw- 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London — Illustrated 
News, Punch—in short, all and every seriat work 
is bound as above, 
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Very Easity Dowe.—Turn to our list of 
brilliant original stories, select any one you de- 
sire, en-lose us twenty cents in postage stamps or 
silver, and the book willbe sent to you by return 
of mail, postage paid. These stories were all 
writien expressly for us, are elegantly illustrated 
by new original drawings, and are the cheapest 
works now before the public. 
for one dollar, postage pard. 


We send any sr 
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Rattroap AccomMopations —In Belgium, 
the government has ordered the construction of 
railway carriages fur the conveyance of sick per- 
sons, Which contain a suitably furnished bed 
chamber, with especial conveniences for those 
who may be suffering from broken limes 

—- -— -— women 7 

Asotnern Cance —Itis proposed to lay down 
acable between England and Norway, with a 
continaation to Russia by way of Gothland. The 
town of Eckerslund is stated to be the point 
where the cable will be landed on the Norwegian 
cOast. 
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Mareimontat.—Captain Day, of Harrisbury, 

has married & Mise Field, of Vuebay Noe 

chance for a faintly dispute; for while he may 

claim that he won the field, she may just us 

truly contend that she gained the day 
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Poetry axp Fisnine.—A celebrated poet 











advertised that he would supply “Lines for auy 
occasion.” A fisherman sought him soon afte 
and wanted “a line strony enough to catch « 
porpoise.” 
+.-e- 
Pouttesess.—The forms of good breeli sz 
have been properly compared to the cotton » 
other soft materials placed hetween China varcs 
| to prevent their being broken by coli 
j 
j — —-* - 
Hrrocnisy —A hypocrite may spin eo f a 
i thread as to deceive his own 5 iH 
mire the cobaeb, and not know hirnsei! to be the 
spider. 
+—-—> 
Cruriove Peorte —There is a clase of t 
| ever ready t pamp you to any extent, i a 


only give them a handle 
| 


Ecawrin — We profit more by t 
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ORIGIN OF CH Ber 


} Te a work reoometly pabieahed to 
M. Qoitant, entithied “Stedine on 

} veri, anal Prowwrhes BA proses “ 
to in Notes end Qeenes, of Uctute 
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| «given ae the ongia of 
was. unter the beed of “ Dobler 


tt Dhombding the 
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ex hoard The prowerd i os 
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wl erents, god of evil 


| ! eopher, namel S 





| & pean for the meetoration of « pile 


| tone, who had hewn cared levee 
the clowation of hie pusitin T tee 
extembed over a wide district, 





of the Granges, end he hed 
helt the sage advice of the priwets 


of te country tf supreme w 






Tratmon was fully aware that hee t& 
j only be prodiiable eo far as thet te 
to omanate from the prince himnsel 
be conowaled foom hum that he wae 
structioo from others, Acting ap 
he tavented the game of chess, 
hing, alihuagh the mast taport 
| proces, lf powerlons ageimed his ome 
attack o defomee, without the help 
antsokher. The new game sour 
ular The prince beant of it, at 
barn it) Siese was chosen to be 
aod, wader pretence of explaining 
him, and showing bim wiih whas » 
cessary to move the pieces in dk 


hing, he 


Many portant truthe, to wheh, 


made him understand 
he had refused to lieten. “The pre 

the Hrahmin’s lessons, end muxtit 
| of government la his gratitude 
Hon of hu iaetractor e meorviee, he 
recumpense the adviwe of one © 
hug eo mach youd, and comdese 
tion want to hie own selection | 
{  thaty grameol wheat ae cow 
by the squares of the chess bon 
a follows ome for the fret equa 
scouod, four for the thind, eight £ 
and eo on ty the ead of the sixty 
ling each nucber ll the last wae: 
tionarch was eurpoieed at the mod 
quest, and granted Ho at once. 1 


of cers of the treasury bad made 





tone, they soon diecorered that ¢ 


ade a promiwe whieh even the 


great wealth and vast dominions 
able how to fulfil, Sieea knew th 
braced the opportunity of ehowi 
how necessary it ie for a king te 
ayaitet the interested motives of 
rovud him, and hew mach he oo 
his inteations will be liable to abs 
tributed to the populanty of the 
alopted by neghboriag nations, 
ladia to Peresa, in the sixtecath 
Clreuan era, under circametan« 
plainly that it wae considered 
adapted to contribute both ty the 
the instraction of kings The ne 
Ki or sc batrak wae given to i, a 
king's game.” The words ‘scl, 
sian language, and ‘echeik’ | 
mean hing, of lord. The check 
from the Versian ‘echah mat 
tukhen. It has been calealated 
Clans that to contain the quantuy 
toned above, it would require 
each furnished with loz ygremar 
which there would be stored 174 
wheat, cach measure composed uf 
“orn 
A DOMESTIC “ Or 
The Satarday Evening Garett: 
following, which reads libe one « 
+ Pie,” 
den, early iv 


ton's scintillations 
Sloper from the ¢ 
‘'Tidat" 
smothered in ted elothes, for the 
* Here's John, down by 
“ been here thie hour 





“ What, father! ee 


in ted 





old man ; 
| sensation in doors, and, after | 
Meulda appeared. “ Where 

arhed, looking « little pouty, or 


| priced, because there wees dotn 
| the wae alwaye glad ta see = ‘I 
chief tn the old man's epee as 
| you see Joint” © No,” ened whe 
" Why, Jonquil, to be eure be 
| ing to the flower and laughing 
and called her @ good gir! f 
| early 
| “wre 
| A veut vamticttian Mas 
| on the coast of Alrica, @ capte 
throw one of hu crew, who »* 
Loud, before he was dead. B&B 
You aunt aguimg to beary me 
eal * eaye the captarn, you 
poly particelar to « few minutes 
meee 
Yousee Noni ewes Ih 
great lady in a watered elt att 
t wnlnwee to inform w 
noblemen tn the ( myted Seas 
anesernt a fall ted Jonathan, « 


\eeutee of a cream f 
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‘ ther le 
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(URST AND BROUGHAM. 





noted veterans recently appear d in 
Lords, and spoke fur the first time 
Lord Lyndhurst, ninety years of 
the Wills bill, and spoke #0 a» tu 
nough heard by the whole huuse, 
‘ so with evident difficulty. It was 
sight (says the writer) to louk at 
1 addressing the House of Lords, 
ned with breathless attention, and 
ould help wondering what motive 
o aged and infirm into that public 
gh wearing old, being eighty-two 
Lord Brougham still speaks with 
id vigor and energy. In outward 
: is a very different man from Lord 
The latter is a good many years 
ich feebler than Lord Brougham ; 
carefully ‘made up.” He dresses 
-his coat and trousers fit closely, and 
vest cut—his hat of the tip-top sort, 
id distingué, with nota pile of the nap 
ug way—his wig brown and curled, 
‘d become the head of an Adonis— 
rson bearing @ natty, got-up, and 
\. Lord Brougham, however, stands 
real man, with the making of whom 
nothing to do, with no aticctation 
r, and no care for his dress. His 
oat hangs easily and loosely from 
+; the everlasting Tweed or plaid 
made for comfort, and don’t distress 
thing approaching tightness; his 
encompassed with # hat that seems 
r come in contact with a brush ; and 
cis taken off no wig conceals the fine 
levelopmentof the head = ‘The snows 
\ters are upon it, but it is the head 
vugham still; and as you look at the 
ou see before you the same eloquent, 
epid, uncontrollable being that Hen- 
never has been. In nothing is he 
in years, and the natural changes 
ring with them. There is no muke- 
ering of the Outer man ; but you see 
strong-minded, self reliant man, who 
legacies that time has left him, and 
ved to show them to his fellow-men. 





DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

ue old English gentleman” (not so 
ver), who was ‘‘ the observed of all ob- 
iting the tour of the Prince of Wales's 
iis country, is about to marry the 
vary of Cambridge. The princess is a 
1 exceedingly buxom youug lady. 
her sister the Princess Augusta, who 
» hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
z; only the younger daughter is more 
as cleverer, and is decidedly fatter. 
of Newcastle has been married before 
chter of the Duke of Hamilton, but the 
as dissolved at his suit. The Queen 
\’s consent is a mark at once of her 
ighly shuring the spirit of George the 
urriaye act, and of her esteem for the 
suardian of the Prince of Wales during 
America, The Princess Mary is the 
tuyhter of the late Duke of Cambridge, 
aty-seven years of age. 
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o RememMBper.—Any persons residing 
tof toe country, having sheet music, 
, Newspapers, or serial works of any 
h they desire to have neatly bound, 
to address them to this office, enclos- 
ms, and hand the package to the ex- 
ve works will be bound in the neatest 
id at the lowest rates, and returned in 

Godey’s Magazine, Harper’s New 
Harper’s Weekly, Peterson’s Magu- 
intic Monthly, London Illustrated 
ich—in short, all and every serial work 
ys above. 





asity Done.—Turn to our list of 
riginal stories, select any one you de- 
© us twenty cents in postage stamps or 
the book will be sent to you by return 
vostage paid. These stories were all 
pressly for us, are elegantly illustrated 
ginal drawings, and are the cheapest 
v before the public. We send any six 
‘lar, postage paid. 
—_———— Oe OS™ 
sad Accommopations.—In Belgium, 
iment has ordered the construction of 
\rriages for the conveyance of sick per- 
ch contain a suitably furnished bed- 
with especial conveniences for those 
be suffering from broken limbs. 





eR Canre.—Itis proposed to lay down 
vetween England and Norway, with a 
‘on to Russia by way of Gothland. The 
tckerslund is stated to be the point 

cable will be landed on the Norwegian 





wontaL.—Captain Day, of Harrisburg, 
eda Miss Field, of Pitsburg. Niue 
> a family dispute; for while he may 
it he won the field, she may just as 
end that she gained the day. 








Y AND Fisnixe.—A celebrated poet 
that he would supply “ Lines for any 

A fisherman sought him svon after, 
d “a line strong enough to catch a 





enEss.—The forms of good breeding 
\ properly compared to the cotton and 

materials placed between China vases 
t their being broken by collision. 





nisy —A hypocrite may spin so fair a 
to deceive his own eye. He may ad- 
obseb, and not know himself to be the 





vs Prorce.—There is a class of men 
y to pump you to any extent, if you 
them a handle. 





Le.— We profit more by the faults than 
cesses of others. 








































ORIGIN OF CHESS. 

Ina work recently published in Paris, by P. 
M. Quitard, entitled “Studies on French Pro- 
verbs, and Proverbial Expressions,” 


following is given as the origin of the game cf 
chess, under the head of “ Doblar le comtes de 
V'Eseaquier,” or ‘ Doubling the sum of the 
chess bourd :” “ The proverb is used to indicate 
progressive increase or extraordinary recurrence 
of events, good or evil. A Brahmin, or Indian 
philosopher, named Sissa, son of Dahir, devised 
a plan for the restoration of a prince to his sober 
senses, who had been carried beyond himself by 
the elevation of his position. The prince's rule 
extended over a wide district, situated on the 
mouth of the Ganges, and he had for some time 
held the sage advice of the priests and grandees 
of the country in supreme contempt. The 
Brahmin was fully aware that his teaching would 
only be profitable so far as that teaching seemed 
to emanate from the prince himself, and ic could 
be concealed from him that he was receiving in- 
struction from others. Acting upon that idea, 
he invented the game of chess, in which the 
king, although the most important of all the 
pieces, is powerless against his enemy, either in 
attack or defence, without the help of his subjects 
and soldiers. The new game soon became pop- 
ular. The prince heard of it, and wished to 
learn it. Sissa was chosen to be his instructor ; 
and, under pretence of explaining its rules to 
him, and showing him with what art it was ne- 
cessary to move the pieces in defence of the 
king, he made him understand and appreciate 
many important truths, to which, uutil that time, 
he had refused to listen. The prin-e pr: tited by 
the Brahmin’s lessons, and moditicd his system 
of government. In his gratitude and apprecia- 
tion of his instractor’s service, he felt desirous to 
recompense the advice of one who had done 
him so much good, and condescended to leave 
the reward to his own selection. Brahmin asked 
for as many grains of wheat as could be made up 
by the squares of the chess board, taking them 
as follows: one for the first square, two for the 
second, four for the third, eight for the fourth, 
and so on to the end of the sixty-fourth, doub- 
ling each number till the last was reached. The 
monarch was surprised at the modesty of the re- 
quest, and granted it at once. But when the 
oftivers of the treasury had made their calcula 
tions, they soon discovered that the prince had 
made a promise which even the whole of his 
great wealth and vast dominions could not en- 
able him to fulfil. Sissa knew this well, and em- 
braced the opportunity of showing his sovereign 
how necessary it is for a king to be on his guard 
against the interested motives of those who sur- 
round him, and how much he ought to fear that 
his intentions will be liable to abuse. This con- 
tributed to the popularity of the game. It was 
adopted by neighboring nations, and spread from 
India to Persia, in the sixteenth century of our 
Christian era, under circumstances which show 
plainly that it was idered pre-eminently 
adapted to contribute both to the amusement and 
the instruction of kings. The name of schatren- 
gi or schatrak was given to it, and signifies ‘ the 
king’s game.’ The words ‘schah’ in the Per- 
sian language, and ‘scheik’ in the Arabian, 
mean king, or lord. The check-mate is derived 
from the Persian ‘schah mat’—the king is 
taken. It has been calculated by mathemati- 
cians that to contain the quantity of wheat men- 
tioned above, it would require 16,384 towns, 
each furnished with 1024 granaries, in each of 
which there would be stored 174,762 measures of 
wheat, each measure composed of 52,768 grains.” 








A DOMESTIC “SELL.” 

The Saturday Evening Gazette perpetrates the 
following, which reads like one of Mrs. Parting- 
ton’s scintillations: ‘’Tilda,” cried old Mr. 
Sloper from the garden, early in the morning, 
Tidal’ “ What, father?” said a voice half 
smothered in bed clothes, for the yoang ludy was 
in bed. ‘ Here's John, down here,” replied the 
old man; “been here this hour.” There was a 
sensation in doors, and, after hastily dressing, 
Matilda appeared. “Where is John?” she 
asked, looking a little pouty, and somewhat sur- 
prised, because there was a John about there that 
she was always glad to see. There was mis- 
chief in the old man’s eyes as he said, “ Don’t 
you see John?” “No,” said she, “ what John ?” 
“ Why, Jonquil, to be sure,” he replied, point- 
ing to the flower and laughing. He kissed her 
and called her a good girl for getting up so 
early. 





A VERY PARTICULAR May.—Not long ago, 
on the coast of Africa, a captain was going to 
throw one of his crew, who was dying, over- 
bourd, before he was dead. So the man says, 
“You aint a-going to bury me alive, are you !” 
“©,” says the captain, “you needn’t be so 
jolly particular to a few minutes!” 





Yankee Nostemen.—* Dear sir,” lisped a 
great lady in a watered silk at the World’s Fair, 
“have the goodness to inform me if there are any 
noblemen inthe United States?’ “ Yes, mam,” 
answered a full-fed Jonathan, who was showing 
off the beauties of a cream freezer, “and l’m 
one of them.” 





Goopv.—“ Doctor,” said Frederic Reynolds, 
the dramatist, to Dr. Bailie, the celebrated phy- 
sician, “don’t you think I write too much for 
my nervous system?” “ No, I don’t,” said Dr. 
Bailie, “ but I think you write too much for 
your reputation.” 





Sieieattiindl 
Friexpsuie.—True friendship increases as 
life’s end approaches, just as the shadow length- 
ens every degree the sun 
setting. 


declines toward 
~~ oe + as 
Trace Exovcn—Those who cry loudest, 
“Look out for deceit!” might for the most part 
“ Look in for deceit.” 


—_——_—- + owen o- 


he properly told in reply, 


Power —The world’s master-spirits make 
the sileace of their closets of more influence 
than the noise of senates and of camps. 


| 
| 


and alluded | 
to in Notes and Queries, of October 6, 1860, the | i 





BORROWED PLUMES. 


A rich merchant of New York, who had made | 


a fortune in the retail business, went to London 
a short time since; and being desirous to aston- 
ish his old customers on his return, determined 
to buy an English chariot. Accordingly he 
posted off to “‘ Long Acre,”’ where be examined 
a great variety and selected a very handsome 
vehicle. The carriage-maker, not knowing his 
customer, asked him what arms he would have 
on his carriage. ‘O,” said the merchant, “I'll 
tell you about that to-morrow.” In the mean- 
time he examined the panels of several carriages 
in the repository, and selected what he considered 
the handsomest arms, and directed the carriage- 
maker to have a copy put on his carriage; the 
master of the repository appeared very much 
surprised—opened wide his ears—stared, bowed 
very low and complied with his request. The 
merchant, in the hope of avoiding the duty on 
the carriage on his return to the United States, 
determined to use it a few times in London, and 
accordingly hired a pair of fine horses, and soon 
made his first appearance in Hyde Park. As 
may be supposed, he was stared at with wonder 
by the crowd; eye glasses were turned upon him, 
and the panels of his carriage door were the sub- 
ject of much whispering remark and speculation, 
for no one could tell who the strange nobleman 
was. The merchant was soon sensible of the 
extraordinary notice he attracted, but could not 
comprehend the cause, and might never have 
been enlightened bat for the following incident : 
On his return from his second ride, two plainly 
dressed gentlemen followed the carriage in a cab, 
stopped opposite the merchants lodgings, and 
politely introduced themselves. One presented 
the amount of tax on the carriage, and the other 
lett an invitation for the merchant to attend the 
herald office. To the astonishment of the son of 
Gotham, he learned, tor the first time, that he 
had ussumed the arms of one of the royal 
dukes, aud must pay the penalty; and farther, 
that he had made himself liable to a heavy tax, 
having armorial bearings on his carriage. It is 
almost unnecessary to add that the ducal arms 
were soon removed from the panels of the car- 
riage, and that the vehicle was sent to the Cath- 
arine Docks, whence ist was transferred sately to 
New York. But the story of the ride in Hyde 
Park got wind; and the carriage seldom honors 
Broadway wit its illustrious presence. 





AN ADVENTURE OF NAPOLEON. 

Shortly befure the battle of Jena, Napoleon 
had well-nigh fallen a victim to one of those ac- 
cidents, which may be considered as _reinforce- 
ments to the legitimate hazards encountered in 
the glorious “trade of war.’ At Weimar, the 
emperor disposed his force in order of battle, and 
bivouacked in the centre of his guard. He had 
ordered a passage to be hollowed in the rock, and 
towards two o'clock in the morning, set out on 
fuot to ascertain how the work was proceeding. 
Having remained an hour on the spot, he re- 
solved to make a rapid inspection of the nearest 
outposts, before returning to his bivouac. This 
solitary excursion nearly cost the emperor his 
life. The night was so dark, that the sentries 
were unable to see the slightest object at the dis- 
tance of ten paces. One of them, hearing foot- 
steps, chall i, and i diately presented his 
piece. The ‘emperor, who was prevented from 
hearing the qui vive by one of his fits of absence, 
made no answer, and was speedily aroused from 
his reverie by a ball whizzing past his ear. In- 
stantly aware of his danger, he threw himself 
flat on the ground No sooner had he adopted 
this precaution, than a shower of bullets passed 
over his head ; the first sentry’s fire having been 
repeated through the whole line. The momen- 
tary danger past, the emperor rose, and walked 
straightto the nearest outpost, where he was im- 
mediately recognized. In a few minutes, the 
sentry who had first challenged and fired, was re- 
lieved from his post, and brought before Napo- 
leon ; the soldier was a young grenadier in one 
of the regiments of the line. ‘ You young 
rascal!” said the emperor, firmly pinching his 
cheek, “it seems you took me for a Prussian! 
The dog does not waste his powder; nothing less 
than an emperor serves him for a mark.” The 
poor soldier in the utmost consternation at the 
idea that he migit have killed the little corporal, 
whom he idolized, not less than the rest of the 
army, could only stammer out a few broken sen- 
tences, “‘ Pardon, sire, but 1 had orders to fire; 
if you will not answer, I am not to blame; 
another time you must put in your orders that 
you don’t choose to answer.’’ The emperor 
laughed, and to reconcile the poor fellow to him- 
self, said, as he withdrew, ‘‘ My brave lad, it is 
not your fault; for a random shot in the dark, 
your’s was not a miss ; it will soon be daylight; 
take a better aim, and I'll provide for you.” 








A Western Ipea.—Those Western folks 
are famous for new ideas In a late number of 
a St. Louis paper we find a novel style of adver- 
tisement, as follows: “ Engaged —Miss Louise 
Daily, milliner, to John Mowry, carpenter, both 
of this city.” Why not adopt the fashion else- 
where? How popular a newspaper would be 
among the young misses if it contained a colamn 
orso daily of sach announcements ! 





Tne Way or tHe Wortp.—A well-known 
political economist says: ‘We pay best, first, 
those who destroy us—generals ; second, those 
who cheat us—politicians and quacks; third 
those who amuse us—singers and musicians ; 
and least of all, those who instruct us—aathors 
and schoolmasters.”” 





Memory anp Tuovent.—Many are saved 
by the deficiency of their memory from being 
spoiled by their edacation ; tor those who have 
no extraordinary memory are driven to supply 
its defects by thinking. 

ee 

A LEGAL Question —Should a person who 
has been brought up in a police-court have 
courtly manners ! 





ee ed 


Irsianp.—lIreland was anciently called the 
“Island of saints and pretty women.” 


| 





oe PRE FLAG CF CUR UNIONe«* 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

There is no reason why hearts should not 
agree, though heads may differ. 

An earnest man, if he cannot find means, is 
sure to create them. 

The hardest kind of fare for a man to live on 
is war fare. 

Treat your enemies as if they would some time 
or other be your friends. 

At what point do armies enter hostile cities ? 
At the point of the bayonet. 

The worst dictionaries are better than none ; 
none are perfectly reliable. 

When minds are disunited, words of love are 
like the rattling of fetters. 

The worst burglars are those who steal into the 
sanctuary of our hearts. 

Virtue is every man’s best friend ; pure senti- 
ments his best companions. 


Nature is the most reasonable of all rulers; 


her decrees are always just. 

Always go to bed wiser than when you arose 
on the preceding morning. 

A man at Montreal ate some hasheesh, sprang | 
from a window and killed himself. 

Pity is i imi 1 as medicine, 
sometimes as poison. 





The cunning man is most dangerous when he 


seems to be most submissive. 

The man who thoughtlessly speaks ill of 
another is reckless of his own good name. 

The report of Queen Victoria’s insanity is 
probably a malicious hoax. 

Puerility in an old man is as ridiculous as 
atiectation in a child. 

A bad wife is a shackle to her hasband’s feet, 
and a dagger to his heart. 

The publication of the Lowell Sentinel has 
been suspended until Sep . 

The “sunshine of a smiling face” will gild 
everything but cold mutton. 

Pitch darkness” has been improved so as to 
read “ bituminous obscurity.” 

The Mormon Saints at Salt Lake are more 
threatening and turbulent than ever. 

The man who confines himself to the drink 
best suited to him is we// supplied. 

Palmer has just completed the model of a 
draped statue called “* Memory.” 

“Very good, but rather pointed,” as the fish 
said when he swallowed the bait. 

The treaty of commerce between France and 
Belgium has been officially promulgated. 








“THERE GOES MY HORSE!” 

A noted “ man about town” who hadn’t dined 
or breakfasted respectably for three days, cast 
about him one day last week for a chance to ap- 
pease his appetite, which had got to be enormous, 
but without success, for a time, for he had run 
out his credit at the hotels, at the restorators he 
was known, and he couldn’t even venture into a 
bar-room, at eleven o’clock, for fear of encoun- 
tering too familiar an acquaintance with some 
attendant’s boot. ‘ate, however, and well 
nigh starved, he went down towards the market, 
with the forlorn hope that he might fall upon 
some friend who wp invite him to join him 
over achop or a “ shortcut ;” but no such friend 
appeared. Gazing about, his eye fell at last 
upon one of the well-provided booths which are 
common in that neighborhood. As the savory 
odors of fresh pies, hot coffee, roasted oysters, 
and the like, fell upon his excited nascent organ, 
he approached the box, ordered a bowl of old 
Java, swallowed a dish of glistening Shrewbury’s 
in a jiffy, gulped down a quartette of generous 
Sandwiches, and topped off with the biggest half 
of asmoking custard pie. “Excellent! Cap- 
ital! Never tasted better in my life!” and sim- 
ilar expressions of e were sh 1 by 
this precious Diddler, upon the attentive propri- 
etor of the box, who hadn’t had such a cus- 
tomer for a tweive-month, and who saw, in his 
imagination, at least a four-and-sixpence glisten- 
ing in perspective, to a certainty, when his cus- 
tomer, after gorging himself to his uttermost, 
suddenly turned upon his heel, exclaiming : 
“Thunder, there goes my horse!” and away he 
darted, at a speed which really astonished the 
original proprietor of the provender he took 
away with him. He is probably chasing the an- 
imal yet; at any rate, his friend says he hasn’t 
seen him since he turned the corner ! 














VeRY ROMANTIC.—The ever-gentle Augustus, 
journeying through the republic of Vermont by 
stage some years since, found himself face to face 
with an indescribably charming young lady, ar- 
rayed in deep black. “ You have lost a relation, 
I fear?” said the sympathetic Augustus. ‘“ No 
blood relation,’’ said the lady in black, speaking 
cheerfully even as she wept, “he was my hus- 
band. That's all.” 





Scesxe ox tne Roap.—Railway Official— 
You’d better not smoke, sir. Traveller—That’s 
what my friends say. R.O.—But you mustn't 
smoke, sir. ‘T.—So my doctor tells me. RK. O. 
(indignantly) —But you sha’n’t smoke, sir! T. 
—Ah, just what my wife says. 

_-—— *s2ce - -—_—_____ 

Ratuer suarv.—A lady became so much 
dissatisfied with her lover that she dismissed 
him. In revenge he threatened to publish her 
letters to him. =‘ Very well,”’ replied the lady, 
“T have no reason to be ashamed of any part of 
my letters except the address,” 





———_ +> 

Towa axp Miystsota—lIowa and Minne- 
sota papers state that the immigration to those 
States is now larger than it has been for three 
years past, and that the prospects of future pros- 
perity are as encouraging as could be expected. 


oe. 








Too pap.—Mrs. Hook, an Irish woman, was 
arraigned in Chicago, recently, for whipping her 
husband. Probably she thought there was no 
harm in “ bating her Hook.” 

+e. 

Trve EXovGH.—Though men boast of hold- 
ing the reins, the 





women generally tell them 
which way they mast drive. 


teres 


$3.—The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 
Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 
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foreign Mtems. 


Baron Hochbein, of Prussia, has gone up the 
Nile to explore its sources, with six scientific 
personages and thirty attendants. He also pro- 
poses to visit the Soudan where oo European 
travellers have heen 

According to official documents published by 
the Russian Minister of Marine, Russia now 
possesses 242 steamers, of an aggregate power of 
36,935 hotees, and 2374 guns. Also 71 sailing 
vessels, with 1477 guns. 

The Nord ot Brussels, a journal founded by 
Russian agents tor the promulgation of Russian 
ideas, and the support of Russian policy, has 
just obtained permission from M. de Persigny to 
‘be printed and published in Paris. 

A letter front Turin states that Lord Clyde 

had passed in review the troops of that capital 
| with Cialdini and La Marmora. He had thence 
gone to inspect the entrenched camp and works 
| round Bologna. 
The press of Constantinople is about to be in- 
| creased by the addition of a new Arabic weekly 
journal, to be called the Djevaib, and be edited 
by Ahmed Faris Effendi, who was employed for 
many years in Londonin connection with Arabic 
| literature. 

A meeting of the shareholders of the Suez 
Canal was recently held at Paris, when the report 
was made that the work would be completed 
next year. The number ot laborers employed 
is 8000, the wages of many of whom is only 
tiffeen sous a day. 

The municipal authorities of St. Petersburg 
| have determined to found an hospital for poor 
| artisans, in commemoration of the emancipation 
| of the serfs. It is to be called the Alexander 
Hospital, and the project has been favorably re- 
ceived by the emperor. 

Extensive deposits of guano have been tound 
in the innumerable islands and islets near ‘Tas- 
mania, ‘The deposits are rich in the phosphates. 
A company has been formed for supplying Aus- 
tralia and Mauritius with the guano. It is ex- 
pected that the discovery will supersede the 
guano of South America in Australia. 

The Prefect of the Loiret announced at the 
late agricultural show held at Orleans, that it is 
the intention of the emperor to give medals to 
veteran ploughmen and farmers in the same 
manner as a military medal is conferred on sol- 
diers tor distinguished services. ‘The medal will 
confer on the bearer the right to an annuity of 
100 francs a year. 


| 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


A man never bas the least difficulty in finding 
a devoted friend, except when he needs one. 

It is better to love « person you cannot marry, 
than to marry a person you cannot love. 

Slanders, issuing from beautiful lips, are like 
spiders crawling from the blushing heart of a 
Tose. 

Iron exists in the blood and preserves it; gold, 
or the love of it, exisis in the heart and cor- 
rupts it. 

A brave soul must not yield itself up to dis- 
asters, but stand firm against any accident that 
may befall it. 

Modesty promotes worth but conceals it, just 
as leaves aid the growth of fruit and hide it from 
view. 

One is much less sensible of cold on a bright 
day than on a cloudy one; thus the sunshine of 
cheerfulness and hope will lighten every trouble. 

He that cannot endure to strive against the 
stream, shall hardly attain the port which he 
purposes to recover. 

When aman takes more pleasure in earning 
money than in spending it, he has taken the first 
step towards wealth. 

A virtuous or vicious act to-day, by strength- 
ening our good or bad habits, may determine our 
good or bad fortune a year hence. 

Nothing subdues the irritation of a man of 
generous spirit sooner than to see that he has 
given pain, without having excited resentment. 

If one could be conscious of all that is said of 
him in his absence, he would probably become 
a very modest man indeed. 

To vex another is to teach him to vex us 
again; injuries awaken revenge, and even an ant 
can sting, and a fly trouble our patience. 

So vital a necessity to all living men is truth, 
that the vilest traitor feels amazed and wronged 
—feels the pillars of the world shaken when 
treason recoils on himself. 

Avoid bad company. One cannot associate 
with wa vile person an hour, without receiving 
some injury. The atmosphere around hit is 
impure, and exceedingly dangerous. 

The memories of the loved and lost steal upon 
us as ‘the sweet south wind upon a hed of vio- 
lets ;”” they come like the breath from the gates 
of heaven's bowers, left ajar when they entered. 

ES RES, 


Hoker’s Budget. 


An eloquent speaker is like a river—greatest 
at the mouth. 

“I'm getting fat,” as the thief said when he 
was stealing lard. 

When will a ship yield the largest crop? 
When she is a ground ! 

It is supposed the fellow who left the house 
was not able to take it with him. 

Whenever you drink, be sure you have your 
nose above water. 





In the game of life men most frequently play 
the knave, and womer the deuce. 

When is aship like a book? When it is out- 
ward bound, of course. 

Why is a butcher like a teacher of languages ? 
Because he is a retailer of tongues. 

It doesn’t follow that Rome was built in the 
night because it wasn't bails % in a day. 

Why is a “ tom-and- Jerry 


’ like a man taking 
a second wife ? 


Coz it's re-wiviny. 

When should an innkeeper visit an iron foun- 
dry? When he wants a bar made ({urmuid) 

Ir doesn’t seem desirable to live an 
he who is “one foot in the 
well be six. 

A henpecked hushand says that instead of 
himself and wife being one they are ten; for she 
is 1 and he is 0. 


invalid; 


grave’ might as 


“Silence that dreadful belle, 
said to a loud-sneenng 
Atheneum. 

The sweetest flowers ever scattered in an old 
bachelor’s pathway, 


as the man 
miss in the Howard 


are the two-/ips of @ pretty 


girl. 

“ My dear,” said Jenkins to his wife, “ you 
must stop drinking. Your nose, already (ail 
reddy) is quite conspicuous ’ 


“ Pray, sir,” 
a wharf, “what is wood now '” 
cut down and chopped up 


said a gentleman to a wag upon 
“Why, trees 


McGraw, the famous painter, made a portrait 
of an old lady, so odd and comical that he died 
langhing at the conceit 

A short time ago a man became so completely 
“wrapped in thenght,” 
belied, and sent off on the 


that he wos tied ap, | 
“train of idems 
Don’t rely for success upon empty praine 
The swimmer upon the stream of lite 
able to keep afluat without the aid 


sheruid bx 








bladders 





Quill and Scissors. 


An engineer officer has already marked out the 
ground im the neighborhood of Marseilles and 
Toulon on which the troops are to be encamped 
on their return from Syria It appears that these 
troops are pot immediately to return to therr re 
spective garricans, bat are to remain some time 
near Marseilles and Toulon, in order to be ready 
to embark in case any antoward event shall o 
cur in Syria which may render another tnierven 
on necessary 





A severe but very singular hailstorm lates 
happened in New York The heil tell in lar. 
quantities and of unusual size. Tt was mai ly 
downtown, very litthe falling in the upper part 
of the etty, and none at all in the surrounding 
country ‘he “ damage to the crops " was cor 
tined consequently mainly to the apple stands in 
the city, which suttered severely. 

In the navy each ship is designated by a pri 
vate number, Known only to the department at 
Washington, and to the commanders of vessels 
Our shipsofwar have nowhere apon them any 
name by which they can be distinguished. In 
this respect they ditter essentially from = mer 
chant situps. ‘The numbers are arranged by 
private siguals. 

The new town of Sprague, just incorporated 
by the Connecticut Legislature, contains alout 
twelve square miles of territory, taken from the 
towns of Franklin and Lisbon. The Spragues 
propose to make an addition of 400 feet to their 
mill, in the new town, which will increase their 

| operatives to 1800, being 500 more, than at 
pre: sent. 

The other day, says a California paper, we saw 
a small boy trying to persuade a diminutive dog, 

‘ tied to a string, to follow him up Clay Street 
Canine ob jected, whereupon small boy thus so 
liloquized, * O, you needn't be afeared. Taint 
going to make dry hash of you, and you're too 
small to cut up into sausages anyhow ad 

The statue for the Clay monument to be 
erected at Lexington, Ky., is now finished, and 
the inaugural ceremonies were to take place on 
the Fourth. It is twelve feet in height, mode!! d 
from Joel T. Hart's celebrated statue executed 
for the ladies of Virginia, and is said to be an 
excellent likeness of the great orator. 

A young and beautiful French girl, on her 
marriage, had a present of a pyramid of thice 
thousand natural white roses; bat could not 
guess where itcame from. The shrewdest eug- 
| gestion was, that it was the joint offering of her 

reivcted lovers, each contributing a single rose. 
Military men have discovered a new remedy 
| for intoxic ation, which, we believe, “is not down 
| in the books.” It is nothing more than raw po- 
| tatoes, which are cut in slices and eaten without 
| salt. An ordinary “ murphy,” it is said, wall 
| cure the most obstinate case in half an hour. 
A wealthy young English lady, on a visit to 
| Paris with her mother, eloped a short time since 
with a most fascinating “count,” who, as he 
| was showing his bride the cathedral at Bordeaux, 
| was recognized by the police as an escaped con- 
| Viet, arrested, and returned to his prison cell. 
The newly-appointed postmaster at Daven- 
port, lowa, furnishes, so the papers say, the edi- 
| tor’s boxes tree of charge, and puts a cigar in 
| each box every morning. When cigars are 
| Scarce, the f might ¢ by drop- 

ping in a postage stamp. 

Governor Andrew has appointed Hon. Edward 
| Everett to be the trustee and agent of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, in the construction 
of a monument to commemorate the Declaration 
of Independence in the city of Philadelphia. 

Accidentally, a mode of printing the mauve 
color upon cotton, or other fabrics, so that it may 
be pronounced “ fast,” has been discovered. 
This discovery we hear, is due to a working man 
in Saltord. 

Within six weeks, Mr John Abbott, of Can- 
dia, N. H., has buried his entire family—seven 
children and one grandchild—all victims of dip- 
| theria, The eldest was but seventeen years old, 

and the youngest an infant. 

The late Dr. Foye, whose death was recently 
announced in New York, had held a policy of 
lite insurance for the sam of ten thousand do!- 
lars, but permitted it to expire about two weeks 
before bis death. 

; ,, The net profits of the New Hampshire ae 

; Prison during the last year have been $2958 7 

* Of this there is cash on hand, ready to be paid 
into the State treasury, amounting to $2192 58. 

A piece of timber sawed thin is a board; but 
an individual who pays three dollars a week for 
mackerel and “ water bewitched” is a Loarder. 

A late philosopher says that if anything will 
make a woman swear, it is looking for her night- 
cap after the lamp’s blown out. 

There is a goat in New York that will drink 
beer and chew tobacco with the oldest habitue of 
the pewter mug. 

Some fellows deposit all their money inside 
their vests in the form of victuals and drink, and 
call it investing it. 


There are in the city of Brooklyn between 
3000 and 4000 places where spirituous liquors 
are sold. 














Marriages. 








Jo this city, by Rev C. N. Smith, Captain Daniel D 

‘ariton to Miss Barah KR. Averill 

By tev L. BE. Caswell, Mr. John K. Allard to Mira 
Azubsa A Hell 

By Kev. Leonard Luce, Mr. Elihu Smead to Mise K 
Carrie Wright 
| Ky Rev. Dr Duncan, Mr. Mason M. Kelton to Miss 





| Eleabeth G. Spinone 
| y Kev AA 


Miner, Mr. Alonzo Tilden to Miss Jenn'« 
, KR. Tilden 
By Kev. Dr. Stow, Mr. John Scates to Mics Ieabella ( 


owen 
} y Kev Dr Neale, Mr. Lysander Parker to Mise Han 
| pan % Partriige 
| By Kev Mr Collyer, Mr. Joseph T Morse to Mise Irene 

F. Moulton 

At Charlestown. by Kev. Thomas R Lambert, Mr. Geo 
Tolman to Mies Liztle Bo Adame 

‘au bridge, by Kew © A. Skinner, Mr Henry Wen 

+ Mary M Francia 
by Rev William Ro Clark, Mr. Albert F 
ins Mary J. Curr 
ford. by Kev 
Julia Ragleton 
| At Medway, by Kev. D. Sanford, Mr Davis Whiter tw 
| Mise Emma P Hares 
' At Newburyport, by Rev J. M. Morrill, Mr. Ane Peer! 

to Mies Saran Po Geren 


| Deaths. 


Tn thie city. Mre Hartette Tare 01 Mr Fiven F Gates 

| 21. Me David “ihifteme *): Me Charies Dewter OMe 
e tumries Lane, 0. Mies Mary Mil. s4. Mre beigeleth @ 
f, Mre Sarsh Ager. 7 Mre Lucieda D Totey 













Mores How, Mr William I 





| Aver, 2% 
2. Mise Marriet N Houghton 

At Chelaen. Mr Samoet Shedd 7 
At Kast Beeton, Mre Fuean Detght #1 
At Camb tdgeport, Mre Mary Bt arpenter, 
At Roxbury tee Jomone Coleman 

| At Lyon Mr Gideow Phitioe, 74 
At Beunont. Mie Kveline Stone 71 
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[ Written for The Fing of our Unior .} 
I DREAM OF THEE. 





BY AUGUSTA COOPER KIMBALL. 
I sleep and dream of thee 

When the moonbeams, softly bright, 
Fall tremulous and clear 

Through the darkness of the night; 
When the zephyr on the rose 

Sinks whispering and weak, 
And the pale queen of the wave 

Has hid her snowy cheek. 


I sleep and dream of thee, 

When the Circean spell of night 
Changes sorrow into joy — 

Changes woe into delight. 
Not in the ghostly robe 

Of the narrow chamber cold, 
With thin, decaying cheek, 

And forehead damp with mould, 
Dost thou come again to me; 

But with face serenely fair, 
And a glorious aureola 

About thy flowing hair; 
And thy angel soul perceives 

All my faithfulness to thee, 
And I bear thee gently plead, 
** Come up hither—come with me!" 


I wake from dreams of thee, 
Thou best remembered one! 
When the golden rea of day 
Drowns the faint stars one hy one; 
When the river flashes up 
With a new and dimpling grace, 
And the zephyr leaves the rose 
With a tear upon her face; 
But I close my languid eyes 
With a weary sense of pain, 
And I feed my heart with hope 
Till the night shall come again; 
For the bright hours of the day 
Are not half so dear to me 
As the moments, dark and still, 
When I can dream of thee. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
DARKBRAND'S CASTLE: 
— oR, — 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS. 
BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


CHAPTER I. 
TWENTY YEARS AGO. 

Tue good ship ‘“ Messenger,” Bowman mas- 
ter, carrying emigrants, was driving towards the 
reefs and rocks off Boston on this awful winter 
night in 1835. One mast had just fallen across 


the deck, killing two seamen, whose death-groans | 


were merged into the shrieks of the tempest, and 
when for an instant the howling storm seemed 
fury-spent, and rumbled loudly in the distance, 
as if gathering up fresh strength to overwhelm 
the gallant sip, before it burst again, the hoarse 
cries of the captain through his trumpet seemed 
only as a despairing whisper to the wierd howls 
of the el , as if king his poor skill to 
command, whilst they chose to reign. 

Rolling and pitching in the sea’s trough, her 
beam ends swaying to the water’s edge, as she 
was tossed like a log about in the boiling, farious 
sea, the “ Messenger” seemed to have but little 
chance to reach Boston, but was driving slowly 
but surely, the captain thought, towards the dan- 
gerous rocks and reefs off Nahant and Swamp- 
scott. To add tothe horror of the scene, the 
poor emigrants, adding their shrieks and prayers 
during the brief lull of the storm, as they clung 
to the different parts of the ship—men, women 
and children huddled together, a helpless, de- 
spairing mass, only waiting for the water to gain 
inch by inch in the deep holds, to know how 
long they had to live. 

The snow and hail pelting down upon the poor 
wretches was scarcely noticed, so paralyzed with 
horror were the poor sufferers, who had come so 
far from their native land, and were within a 
short sail of land when this cruel and pitiless 
storm overtook them. The water still gained in 
spite of all the efforts at the pumps to reduce the 
quantity, but there were some brave hearts, who 
even yet trusted to be saved, when all hope was 
cut off by a cry which reached the hapless crew 
above the sounds of the surging waves, the crack- 
ing cordage, and the tempest’s thunders. 

“Fire! fire! she’s on fire for’red,”’ was the 





cry. 

There was arush for that part of the vessel 
by the officers of the ship and some part of the 
crew, but the lurid flames shot up from the steer- 
age hold, and cracking, hissing from its confine- 
ment, expanded into a fearful column, which 
lapped up all within its reach, and forbade the 
approach of any. Then, for the first time, did 
the stout heart of the captain fail him. Then, 
with his hand grasping firmly his speaking-trum- 
pet, did he give the order: 

“Lower the boats! Stand by, men, save the 
women and children first.” And as there was a 
rush of men towards the davits, he stood alone 
by the gangway, and thundered out: 

“Back! On your lives. Cowards, would ye 
let women perish, and save yourselves ?”” 

And as a huge fellow came forward with an 
open knife, and rushed towards the davits te cut 
the pulley ropes, the captain felled him to the 
deck with one blow of his trumpet. Whilst the 
flames were raging in concert with the increasing 
storm, and the dranken ship recled and careened 
at the mercy of the sea, there was a scene being 
enacted in the purser’s cabin, situated near the 
stern, which we must notice. 

In one corner was crouched a group of three 
persons, who were sitting on strong, iron-strap- 
ped boxes which seemed to be their property. 
A fine, handsome-looking man was supporting a 
beautiful, delicate woman, who had a little child 
of some two or three years of age resting upon 
her knees. The gentleman was calm—but you 
could see it was the calmness of despair, and 
ever and anon he pressed the head of the beauti- 
ful woman tightly to his breast, as his white lips 
uttered prayers for the dear ones’ safety. 

“Ah! dear Harold, the last hope is gone now. 
The ship is on fire ©, God! it is hard to die 
thus, and with our boy, our darling—” 

“Hush! hush, Sophie! I have the brave cap- 
tain’s promise that you shall be one of the first 
to enter the boat—” 

“Bat you—you! I will not go without you. 
Better die here.” And the tears gushed forth 





again, as she clasped her arms around her hus- 
band’s neck and pressed him to her in an agony 
of woe. 

“Sophie, Sophie!” chided he soothingly, “I 
will follow in the next boat. Remember our 
darling, and let us trust in God.” 

But his wife would not be consoled, and clung 
to him, her prayerful voice sounding in the stops 
of the storm, like sad music making harmony 
out of the tempest’s strife. 

“Wife, come, dearest, let us make the last 
preparation.” 


And taking from his neck a small chain of | 


gold to which was hung an oval case of ebony 
rimmed with gems, he attached it round the in- 
fant’s neck, and kissed his dark carls fondly, as 


the boy sleeping after the wild shocks and fright, | 


woke up to wail again. 

“Purser,” said the gentleman whom his wife 
called Harold, “ Purser, I think I can trust you. 
Take these papers, this locket, the fellow to 
which I have just hung round my son’s neck. 
You are a good sailor, and may have a better 
chance for your life than I. Itisa great trust 
I commit to you, but swear to me, if you survive, 
you will do justice to my heirs, as you shall 
learn my wishes by the papers you have in your 
possession.” 

The purser came forward; the red glare of 
the fire lighted up the room ; there was a greedy, 
restless look about the purser’s eyes as he took 
the offerings. 

“ Swear to me, purser!” 

“1 swear I will, my lord.” 

‘The money in the oak box you can take.” 

The purser’s brows darkened, and he placed 
his hand to his waist. Avaricious man, he had 
taken it already. 

“Now pass forward—single file there—” It 
was the captain’s voice which sounded through 
the cabin, and the winds howled more drearily, 
seeming in their aerie sounds to envy the fire its 
power of destruction. 

“Sophie, now is the time—good-by, purser, 
remember the trust.” 

“T will remember, sir.” 

And through the throngs of shrieking, halt- 
naked creatures, that noble man, cool in the hour 
of trial, led his fainting wife to the gangway. 
The first boat was crowded ere it touched the 
water, and in an instant huge waves dashed over 
the frail bark; it was swamped and the lost 
wretches were drowning by scores in the ocean. 

Sophie did not enter that boat, but the second 
one she did. This also was crowded by women, 
and in this boat both Harold and the purser got 
a seat, and in a few moments the life craft push- 
ed away from the burning vessel. 

Faint streaks of light were creeping in the east. 
Morning was dawning, and the wind began to 
abate, but the life-boat was almost on to the fear- 
ful breakers near the Egg Rock light. The jag- 
ged promontory of Nahant loomed up before the 
affrighted gaze of the voyagers in the tiny boat. 
Every danger escaped, and now to be dashed to 
pieces on the rocks ! 

The white foam dashed and boiled and curled 
over the beds of rocks off this dangerous coast, 
and still the winds and waves dashed the boat 
right amongst them—Crash—the boat was stove, 
and its living freight, bleeding and bruised, were 
not able to save themselves. Harold’s pale face 
floated for an instant on the white-crested waves 
—he hada ghastly wound in his temple, his 
arms were thrown up once, a short prayer died 
upon his lips, and pointing to his wife and child, 
he went down to rise no more. 

The stout purser was battling manfully with 
the waves. They curled and hissed around him, 
and their whirlpools tried to drag him under, but 
a brave swimmer and a strong man, he struck 
vut boldly for the cliffs ahead, certain of rescue 
and life. He feels a strong hand grasp his 
shoulder as he battles with the surf, he looked 
around, and there was Sophie clinging to him 
for life, her baby in her arms, her large dark 
eyes claiming his oath’s fulfilment, and her small, 
fair hands fastened firmly on his shoulder. He 
could have saved her life, for the waves were 
washing him right upon the long ledge of rocks, 
but with a brutal oath, he turned and struck her 
with his heavy, clenched fist, full in her lovely 
face. Her hand unclosed itself from his shoulder, 
she seemed to die from that one blow; her arms 
unclosed around his body, he floated on the 
creamy surf, and she sank beneath to join her 
husband in his grave. O, villain! and he was 
saved. Heaven let him live—and all this hap- 
pened over twenty years ago. 





CHAPTER II. 
DARKBRAND’S CASTLE. 

Over twenty years have elapsed since the mght 
of that awful shipwreck and murder, and the sun 
smiles down in 1857 on the beautiful mansion of 
Captain Darkbrand, on the coast near Sandy 
Hook, and just as the bay of New York is en- 
tered from the sea. The lofty turrets of this 
magnificent structure, which most people named 
“Darkbrand’s Castle,” loomed up against the 
clear blue sky. It was built of white freestone, 
and costa fabulous sum of money. The grounds 
surrounding the princely mansion were in keep- 
ing with the grand building. Broad, level drives 
and walks surrounded it on every side, and led 
winding from the rear into a dense copse behind. 
These walks were shaded by stately old elms, 
which seemed grimly to guard the way towards 
the castle. Large flower-beds, oval, triangular 
and square, graced the extensive lawn which ran 
down towards the water’s edge. From the midst 
of these parterres, the mingled odors of the sweet 
June flowers were wafted towards the house and 
eagerly inhaled by a beautitul girl of some eigh- 
teen summers, who sat upon the broad piazza in 
front, looking sadly out towards the sea, where 
the white sails of out-going and in-coming ships 
were distinctly seen. 

She seemed like a lonely creature. There was 
a sad, brooding expression in her deep gray eyes 
(those eyes which are ever the tenderest, clearest, 
warmest, or coldest color, as emotion changes 
them), and sighs which sounded so weary, were 
earried by June zephyrs out to the sea, whose 


sullen dash and roar upon the shore she listened | 





dear friends, the possession of which she had 
never been blessed with. 

Alice Darkbrand was the only daaghter of the 
tyrannical, exacting, eccentric solitaire, who was 


called the captain. Whether he had any claims | 


to the title other than the notoriety he had gain- 
ed amongst the fishermen and traders on the 
coast from his thorough knowledge of the sea, 
we know not—but the captain they called him, 
and thus must we designate him. 

He had bought the land in this desolate, bleak 
spot many years before, and had built himself 
the grand castle which now the bright June sun 
flashed upon. Soon after he married, and a 
daughter was born to him; in giving birth to 


| her the mother died, and from that moment this 
strange being became isolated and melancholy ; | 


from that moment he devoted himself entirely to 
his child, giving up all society, and never depart- 
ing from the castle. Those persons who had by 


any chance an opportunity of speaking to him, | 


pronounced him mad, and a bad, dangerous man ; 
whilst some declared he had in his lifetime com- 
mitted some dreadful crime, and that strange, 
hideous noises were heard in the barren splendor 
of the castle. 

As his daughter Alice grew up in great beau- 
ty, the captain seemed to have all his affections 
centered in her. Every wish or whim of hers 
was gratified, save that of mingling with society, 
or any of their chance visitors. She was kept 
as religiously excluded from the eyes of the 
world, as a black-veiled nop. Her education 
was attended to by her father, but of the great, 
busy, moving world without the castle, at eighteen 
years of age, the maiden was as ignorant of, 
(save what slight knowledge she had gained from 
books) asa little child. Thus she sat, gazing 
out upon the sea, her soul yearning for, she knew 
not what, filled with those dim longings which 
heaven-born imagination creates in the heart. 

“QO, the world, the world!” she sighed forth, 
as though not conscious she was speaking aloud. 

“And what of the world, Alice?” asked a 
startling, gruff voice (yet its very harshness mel- 
lowed as it spoke to her) by her side. 

The captain stood there, a heavily framed man, 
a rough cap and coat on, and a heavy, nautical 
telescope in his hand. 

“What of the world ?” he asked again. 

“O, dear father, Iam so sick of the castle 
here. I wish to see somewhat of the busy world 
which is humming all about me here; of the 
men who trade in those large ships; of the peo- 
ple who dash by in their carriages on the distant 
roads, whom I can only espy through my tele- 
scope. O, I shall die here by inches. My spir- 
it is hungering for change, it is starving here.” 

And as she rose up all excitement from her 
words and thoughts, the old man grew pale, al- 
most livid; his form shook as though with an 
ague fit; his quickly aroused passions had the 
sway. He dashed the huge telescope, end down- 
wards on the piazza, the glasses of which shiver- 
ed in an hundred pieces po the concussion, as 
he shouted forth: 

“Then let it starve ; for away from here you 
do not go. Mad girl! yhat would you do? you 
would murder me, your tind father—you would 
let them know J live here in luxury, eh? Ha! 
ha! Get to your room, Allie! get in, I don’t 
know what I say—but you sha’n’t go’way. Re- 
member, you sha’n’t go!” 

And he left her standing there, her eyes full 
of tears, as he hastened into the house, trembling 
from his rage, but all at once she forgot her 
father’s passion and incoherent, rambling threats, 
and her whole attention became merged into 
watchfulness of a small, schooner-rigged yacht, 
which was sailing apparently from the Never- 
sink Highlands towards a point of land or prom- 
ontory behind the castle, where the boat was 
soon hidden by the dense wood ; but before this 
small craft rounded the point, the scarlet pennon 
at her mast hand was lowered and raised three 
times. It seemed to be a signal which the maid- 
en understood, for the face which was a moment 
before pale and agitated, became rosy with blushes 
of pleasure, the crimson coming and going over 
the pure ivory of her cheeks like a cload. She 
hastened to the narrow path which led to the 
copse we have before mentioned, and threading 
this for some distance she entered the thick wood 
and hastened through its depths to the shore 
beyond. She had not gone far in the deep, soft 
twilight which a dense wood always makes in 
the daytime, when she was met by a young man 
whose arm soon encirci-d her waist, and who 
pressed a kiss on her broad, white forehead, while 
it needed not the words which followed to tell us 
they were lovers. 

“Dearest Alice !” 

“0, Harold, you have come.” 

And they sat down upon a rustic bench which 
overlooked the cove wherein the little yacht lay 
moored, and spoke words which only lovers 
speak, those little nothings, imparting so much 
of joy or fear, hope or pleasure, which every one 
can imagine, because in our philosophy, every 
one has loved. But it will be necessary for us 
to detail the manner in which the lonely life of 
Alice became thus brightened by the sweetest of 
all gleams—love. 

One gusty day in the preceding autumn, her 
father had left her alone in the castle, whilst he 
proceeded away some miles to procure a supply 
of provisions. The wind was blowing strongly, 
and there was a chilly, uncomfortable feeling in 
the large rooms of the cheerless mansion ; 80 
Alice thought she would wrap up warmly and 
take a walk out in the grounds, especially as the 


black, rolling clouds parted frequently, and the | 
| —a man of rank? you surprise me. 


warm sunshine shone upon the earth at intervals. 
Scarcely had she emerged from the house before 
she was absorbed in the contemplation of the 


danger of a small boat, which seemed to be | 


pitching ahead towards the point, and appeared 
to be entirely at the mercy of the waves. There 
was blowing quite a gale at the time, and the 


| only wonder of Alice was, that the frail yacht 


lived atall. On producing her glass, which was 
a large and powerful one, she discovered the oc- 
cupants of the tempest-tossed boat were two men, 


who seemed to be in the wildest excitement, as | 
the knowledge came to them that they must go | 


ashore on the rocks, and most likely be dashed 


to dreamily, as to the far-off murmurings of some | to pieces. 





On, on the little craft flew towards the cove, 
and instinctively did Alice hasten to the shore, 
impelled by some strange power to witness the 
catastrophe which she could not avert. There 
was not at the time a single man about the place 
to whom she could call for aid; so alone to the 
shore she ran, which, scarcely reaching, she saw 
the boat go over on her beam ends from the force 
of the winds, and the occupants of the vessel 


| were thrown upon the waves. (ne man, she 


saw almost immediately could not swim, and he 
suddenly sank ; the other struck out for the shore. 


Tt was a weary struggle, but he succeeded in get- | 
ting near to the spot where Alice was standing, | 


when all at once his strength seemed to forsake 
him; he threw his arms above his head and was 


sinking, when the heroic girl, without thought | 


of self-danger, and excitement lending her a 
strength, which in her normal condition she nev- 
er possessed, rushed into the boiling surf, and 
grasping the drowning man, drew him safely 
ashore. 

There he lay for some time exhausted, and 
Alice tried all the means in her knowledye to re- 
store him. At last he opened his eyes—marvel- 
lously large and dark they were—and, seeming 
to comprehend his danger, and rescue, tried to 
thank the brave girl, but he was yet too weak. 
At length he was assisted slowly to the house, 
and when entirely recovered, poured our to the 
delighted, wendering girl his thanks and eternal! 
gratitude for her heroic deed. 

There were new sensations born in those few 
rapturous moments, and Alice thought she could 
listen forever to the voice of this youth, who 
seemed to engage every sweet emotion her being 
was capable of. He informed her his name was 
Harold Poignes, that his parents were both dead, 
and that he had been reared since a child by a 
wealthy couple who found him upon a beach af- 
ter a shipwreck, and who, being childless, had 
adopted him as their own. He had never been 
able to get any clue to his parents other than 
through a small ebony case which was bordered 
by pearls, and which he had always worn around 
his neck. 

He had just got to this point in his narrative, 
and had clasped the white hand of his earnest 
listener in his own, when the door was burst 
rudely open, and the captain bounded in and 
fiercely attacked the youth, at the same time 
using such language that Harold was convinced 
he would have to defend himself from a madman. 

“Villain! you came here with her face to 
mock me. I will kill youas I killed Aer—take 
that, and that.” 

And he showered blows fast and thick upon 
the young man, who retreated towards the door, 
and the arms of Alice were thrown around Dark- 
brand, endeavoring to quell his fary. Out in 
the open air, with mad ferocity, still the old man 
attacked, until, fairly exhausted, he fell upon the 
sward in a fit, his mouth foaming and his tongue 
lolling. Harold, though much bruised, taken 
by surprise as he was, wanted to remain and as- 
sist Alice in the care of the maniac, as he con- 
sidered him, but the distracted girl implored him 
to fly, ere her father recovered ; but this he would 
not do until she promised to see him ayain if he 
would come to the castle. She granted his re- 
quest, and felt a strange pleasure in compliance, 
and Harold departed. 

Captain Darkbrand recovered soon after, but 
his health from that moment rapidly failed ; he 
was more moody, and seemed continually to be 
brooding and suspicious, and continually in his 
rambles starting suddenly and crying : 

“It is her face—and she holds the baby. Yes, 
I swear—I swear, my lord, and I’ve got the 
money. Ha! ha! I have the money.” 

But Alice had a new-born joy; a happiness 
had sprung up in her heart in her love for Har- 
old. And thus they met—the daughter of the 
purser of the “ Messenger,” and the son of my 
lord’s murdered wife. Thus twenty years after, 
was the youth loving the daughter of the man 
who brutally killed his mother, and left him (che 
son) to perish on the sea. Inscrutable Provi- 
dence! 





CHAPTER III. 
THE AMULET AND SELF-MURDER. 


Anp the lovers were happy at their tryst. 
Alice could now pour out her griet into the ears 
of him whom she so loved, and the deep roar of 
the ocean swelled towards them in its sonorous 
music, and the little birds twittered their love 
songs to their notes, as they skipped from bough 
to bough above them ; but naught was heard by 
each but the other’s voice, rich-laden with the 
harmonies of sympathy and love; naught was 
more subduing to their souls than the deep still- 
ness of the dusky wood, while the concord of 
their natures made a symphony more sweet to 
them than the music of the ocean as it breaks 
upon the white-breasted shore. 

“O, Alice, how I fear for you when I'm 
away,” Harold said. “I long each day for the 
right to bear you out from this barren castle, and 
place my sweetest flower in a geniul atmosphere, 
where & can expand and unfold, giving out its 
fragrance to my delighted senses.” 

“ But my father—” 

“Ab, well, he needs some other care than yours. 
I cannot imagine why he assaulted me so fierce- 


| ly. But Lam making now, through my parents, 


the Poignes, some inquiries in England, which 


| may prove me, dear Alice, to be a man of rank, 


and then I may demand you from him without 
fear. It is only for your sake I covet honors.” 
“ What inquiries can you mean, dear Haroid 


” 


“Well, it is all through this little locket which 


| Ihave worn about my neck since a child. I 


will show it to you, Alice, and repeat its 
significance.” 


And then unclasping from his neck a narrow | 


gold chain of exquisite, but peculiar workman 
ship, he gave it into Alice’s hand, who no soon- 


| er beheld it than she exclaimed 
“(, Harold! what strange sorcery is this? | 


you have my amulet.” 
“ Your amulet—what do yoa mean t” 


. : ' | 
“ That this is mine, and always has been, or 


that I have its exact fellow around my neck at 
this moment.” 





* This is impossible,” eaid Harold, strangely 
excited. “ Show it to me.” : 

And soon Alice disengaged from her neck ’ 
similar chain and locket, which placed site hy 
side could not be seen to vary in the least The 
chains held each a block of ebony, beauritally 
polished, about three inches square and about 
halt an inch in thickness. At the edges of )_h 
these curious articles were placed diamonds, ) a 
bies, emeralds and amethysts of great value, 


whilst in the exact centre of each, a large and 
clear diamond flashed 
“ What does this mean, Harold *” brearhlees 


ly asked Alice, as she displayed this carious 
relic. 

* How did you become possessed of it?” 

“ T recollect my father giving it to me when I 
was a little girl, and telling me never to let any 
body see it if I valued my life—that it was an 
amulet which would protect me forever.” 

“©, there is some awfal mystery here,” ex 
claimed Harold ; “ and one that nearly concerns 
me, Tam sure. I must see your father, Alice, 
and have some explanation about this.” 

But as he spoke, and was toying with the val- 
nabls baubles, he pressed against the centre dia- 
mond and a spring was touched ; the lid of this 
delicate box tlew open, and a paper fluttered to 
the ground upon the green soft moss. 

Had an angel stood between the lovers they 
would not have appeared more surprised, and it 
was some seconds before Harold stooped to pick 
up the paper, and when he did so, he found 1 to 
be a succession of the finest and most delicate 
tissue leaves, which were almost as fine as a rose 
leaf, folded closely together and written upon in 
a most beautiful, but minute handwriting, and 
pressed together so tightly were they, from being 
so long packed in the secret box, that it was 
with the greatest difficulty the leaves could be 
separated without being torn. Inthe meantime, 
the other box had been opened in a similar man- 
ner, and a like deposit found therein. 

But while Harold was reading the paper, and 
the bewildered Alice by his side holding the 
two boxes by the chains, the form of the old 
captain was creeping along stealthily to where 
tho lovers sat. He was muttering wildly to 
himself, but like a panther he crept towards them, 
his feet as if fur-shod, slipping over the heavy 
wood-moss without a sound. The light of mad- 
fess was in his eyes, the demon of murder was 
aiso hghting up his orbs, every wrinkle in his 
weather-beaten visage seemed a serpent which 
was writhing—his under jaw had fallen, and 
his face was as pale as death, save for the 
passion settling there. In his hand he held a 
huge revolving pistol, the trigger of which he 
handled nervously. 

“O, Alice,” said Harold, “this paper ex- 
plains all. My father, Lord Devoehurst, with 
my mother, came to this country to see about 
some old estates of their family in Virginia 1, 
their only son, was to come with them. Tucre 
is a record of every intention here. Our inqui- 
ries have been about this very family of Devoe- 
hurst in England, and we have discovered that 
they were shipwrecked on the “ Messenger,’’ in 
1835, when I was saved. There was a large 
amount of property, and many valuable papers, 
which we have yet got no clue to—”” 

“Ha! ha!’ shrieked a voice close at hand. 
“ Purser Darkbrand got them—I killed her, and 
1 will kill her baby yet.” And the maniac sprang 
forward, levelied his pistol and fired once—twice. 

The first ball struck the tree and scattered 
the bark in blinding splinters all around, the 
next grazed the cheek of Harold, and the biood 
flew forth, as the young man dashed upon the 
madman to wrest the weapon from his grasp; 
but on the instant the wretch turned, and point 
ing the muzzle to his own head, tired—and he 
lay in an instant on the ground in the agony of 
death, the blood oozing trom the wound. Death 
was fast ylazing lus eyes, but as Harold hung 
over him with Alice, endeavoring to stauuch the 
blood, he shuddered as he gasped : 

“ It is she—on the waves—I[ struck her in the 
face, and her baby—tloated—over the waters— 
O, her eyes—God—pardon—” 

And Purser Darkbrand rendered up his soul 
to God. ‘Thus came retribution for the faithless 
purser’s crime—thus in the deep shadows of the 
wood came the avenging angel. 

But little more remains to be told. It was 
found after Darkbrand’s death, that the property 
of Lot Devoeburst he had succeeded in appro- 
priating tw his own uses, with which he had Huiit 
the castle, but the poor, upturned face of Lady 
Devoehurst, as she clang to his shoulder in the 
waves, always haunted him, and made his pala- 
tial home a hell, and his one crime @ curse tor 
life. Amongst his private and secret apartinents 
were fuand the papers with which he had sworn 
to be faithful, and render unto the heir, if be 
should be saved, and which were suffiaent to 
prove Harold's rights to rank and fortune. ‘Two 
years after Darkbrand’s death, Alice was moar- 
ried to Harold Devoehurst, and the two diatmund- 
studded ehony boxes will be kept as heir looms 
i vue ramily. Behold, at last, the justice of 
God. 


--— ee 


THIRST SBEVERER THAN HUNGER. 


he distarbance to the general system which 
is known by the name of raging thirst, is far 


more terrible than that of starvation, and for this 
reason: ‘“ During the abstinence from food the 
organism can sull live upon ite Own substance; 
but during the absinence from liquid the organ 
i-m has po sach suurce of supply within iteel! 


Men have been known to endure absolate priva 
tion ef tood for some weeks, but three days of 











absulute privation of donk (unless ia a moist 
atmosphere ) is, perhaps, the limi of endurant 
This is the most atrocious torture ever Liventer 
by Oriental tyrants. [cas that which most effe ¢ 
ually tames animals. Mr. Ast ey, when be vad 
a refractory horse, always ased thirst as the mort 
effective power of coercion, giving « lithe wacer 
as the reward of every act of obedien es The 
| historians of shipwrecks paint f arful pretares of 
} the suiering from thirst, and one of the meet « 






ases knoe@n, 6 the celebrated im ~ 
ment of 140 men in the Biack Hole of f t 


palling 
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The tear of a loving girl is like a dewdrop on 


the rose; but that on the cheek of 8 wile ae 
drop of powson to her husband 
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SUR JOHN FRANALEN. 
BY Walfem ( Lattere 


Tr was at Van Themen's Land that I fret car 
Seu J aml Lady Preemkliea Ste Jobe wae the 
tenant governor af the colony Me Ned hee 
gellant condect of Captain Prerte end be 
on buand the cogviet ship the day after o 
came to ancher in the harhor of Hobart Tower 
roogveg Laty Preankie @tth bom, eed accor 
panied by a general of boxer The pessenges 
were still on board the weesel waiting for oF tere 
one having to wait the arrival of a manof we 
on the station, another having to proceed to Lar 
carton, On the marth ende of the land, to pote be 
regiment —and eo forth 


Sur Joba, at thee pertod was, | should emagir 


about Sfiy-ein of fifty eight veare ob, and « 
one of the finest looking men | ever saw | 
was over six feet in height, etoat and well pr 


portioned. fresh colored and slightly babt oF 
bold, handsome features, and a most heme vot 
expression of counteaance, His physique 
sombied very mach that of Quaren Victorts 
uticles and father—the Dukes of York, Sasee 
Cat idge and Keat, eo mach eo indeed. th 
he might readily have been token far ome of t 
farniiy, and all the sone of George the Thint we 
remarkable for manly beaety 

Laty Franklia—hie sewed wife «ae me 
vounver than her husband slight and delve 
ve lady like in appearance, and Rind ant gy 
Cem ber manners; aod the lows and temeret 


she has since shown for him by dewotny all b 





, and nearly all her fortane in Airing © 
vorwls to prosecute researches in the lular 
+, and by urging both government and | 
vate expeditions fur the same object of disco» 
oy Sir John and hie gallant, thoagh anfortur 
mpanions, were, even then, manifested in 
atone 


Sic John and Lady Franklin were in the be 


of viewing every female convict ship that ente 
the harbor, durmg the governorship of the form 
aod Lady Franklin was indefatigable ia her 


deavors to minteter to the welfare of the anf 
tuuete women, She made @ practice of seek 
out the counger fermales and going amongst the 
talking woh them, giving them gaod advice, + 
uring them to reformation, telling them the 
thes behaved themeelves well, a way wee oper 
to them, inthe colony, to ree superior te U 
uobappy condition, and to become, yet, um 
and happy members of society, and many 
vantages how possonsed by convict women 
Van Diemen's Land, they owe to her bene: 
influence 

Sir John Franklia congretalated Captain Py 
on the courage and humanity be bad disple 
during the ewmewte which had oocurred tow 
the end of his voyage, and invited him to dir 
the Goverment House, inclading all the pa» 
ere io the iavitation, 

Captain Pierle seemed to be very thoag! 
after the lieutenant governor and hie lady 
quitted the vessel, and for along ume the 
sengers Were at « loss to conceive what tron 
hun—he was usally o lively and good bur 
ed. At length, daring the evening, the » 
surgeon asked if he was anwell 

“No,” he replied, “ Lam well enough ” 

“ You seom to be distarbed about somet! 
or other, captain, That is why I asked 
question,” eaid the doctor 

(hut iteame at Laat 

“Lom troubled about thie plagay dinner « 
Government House,” said the captain 

“Indeed! Why!) Bir Joho Franklin m 
to mark bis approbation and admiratiog of » 
guilant conduct, captain” 

“ Much obliged to hum for that,” enewered 
captain; “but how the mischief is a fellow + 
to dine at the Government House without 

clothes 

The tone of voice in whieh the words 
spoken, and the wurthy captain's perples ed 
while he uttered them, were irresietitly lads 
It was impossible to keep from laughing 

Well, captain,” drawled out a Beoich 
tain in the army, who wae one of the passer 
as soon a6 silenee was restored, “ seeing th 
sotne cinty years since the island was civ 
it wad'ne be juet the thing ta’e gang in 
naturabeelis, as the native chiefs might ha’ 
in auld times, not to speak of the shock ¢ 
leedyrbip's marves that each @ costume 
geeve! What objection have you got to 

ing in your ain decent chore, mun t* 

© Deeall very fine for you, gentiemen,”’ rer 
the captain, “who can go in your anifort 

regimentale , but they tell me on shore I 


wear a dreseeoat, and mot « dreee onat 


I yot—never wore one of the ewallow 
things in my life. The invitation be tor t 
after to-morrow. I don't he to refuse th 


ernor—indeed I've promised to go, and b 
dence am 1 get a dreeecoat betwwen nx 
then, in thie confounded hole’ Hestdes 
the rath, I need « new east entirely, from 
te etern.”” 

It was no use trying to perenade the « 
that no aotire would be taken ne meatier 
coat he wore, He had got at into bie bee 
a (rese-coat wes eheola ely eeeential, end 

ot be convinced to the contrary Thewe 


ume to got one made, thougt he ineleted 


ing 10 @ taller in the morning, and grungy 
ng vet in ell the mina articles of costar 
at length, wore « dreeecwat tebernging w + 


thw passengers, which, as he wee avery tas 
man, eee ledicrogsiy tight, end eheort 
sleeves, instead of a decently Gtumg frort « 
hu own, and thee attired, be peid bie raay 
the govermet ened bie lady, feocyimg hieme 

tor the fret time im bie life-—the very } 
faatwom 

lie Govereeneet Howse wae « her 
lee r etusted in pleasent grvends, « 


oy ' 
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A wane from the ety of Hetent Toes, «& 


| party wees large end rery agremette aor 


evel of the citi) ond miliary Mivere A the - 
low of the prverapel merchants © 
wires ant Geaghorrs being prrerst 


lt wae wary evedent thet, orem then, fe 











This is impossible,” said Harold, strangely 
ited. “ Show it to me.” 

And soon Alice disengaged from her neck a 
ilar chain and locket, which placed side by 
« could not be seen to vary in the least. The 
ins held each a block of ebony, beautifally 
shed, about three inches square and about 
‘an inch in thickness. Atthe edges of buch 
e curious articles were placed diamonds, ra- 
, emeralds and amethysts of great value, 
Ist in the exact centre of each, a large and 
ir diamond flashed. 
‘ What does this mean, Harold ?” breathless- 
asked Alice, as she displayed this curious 


‘ How did you become possessed of it?” 

‘I recollect my father giving it to me when I 
‘alittle girl, and telling me never to let any 
‘y see it if I valued my life—that it was an 
alet which would protect me forever.” 

‘O, there is some awfal mystery here,” ex- 
med Harold; “and one that nearly concerns 

' Tam sure. I must see your father, Alive, 

have some explanation about this.” 
tut as he spoke, and was toying with the val- 
te baubles, he pressed against the centre dia- 
nd and a spring was touched; the lid of this 
cate box flew open, and a paper fluttered to 
ground upon the green soft moss. 

‘tad an angel stood between the lovers they 

sld not have appeared more surprised, and it 

+ some seconds before Harold stooped to pick 

the paper, and when he did so, he found it to 
s succession of the finest and most delicate 
ue leaves, which were almost as fine as a rose 

‘, folded closely together and written upon in 

vost beautiful, but minute handwriting, and 
ssed together so tightly were they, from being 
long packed in the secret box, that it was 

‘i the greatest difficalty the leaves could be 

irated without being torn. In the meantime, 
other box had been opened in a similar man- 

, and a like deposit found therein. 

‘Sut while Harold was reading the paper, and 

bewildered Alice by his side holding the 

» boxes by the chains, the form of the old 

‘tain was creeping along stealthily to where 

lovers sat. He was muttering wildly to 
self, but like a panther he crept towards them, 
feet as if fur-shod, slipping over the heavy 
xd-moss without a sound. The light of mad- 

3 was in his eyes, the demon of murder was 

» lighting up his orbs, every wrinkle in his 

ither-beaten visage seemed a serpent which 

s writhing—his under jaw had fallen, and 

face was as pale as death, save for the 

sion settling there. In his hand he held a 
ge revolving pistol, the trigger of which he 

idled nervously. 

‘O, Alice,” said Harold, “this paper ex- 
ins all. My father, Lord Devoehurst, with 

mother, came to this country to see about 

ae old estates of their family in Virginia. I, 

ir only son, was to come with them. Tuere 

i. record of every intention here. Our iuqui- 

s have been about this very family of Devoe- 
rst in England, and we have discovered that 

y were shipwrecked on the “ Messenger,” in 

8, when I was saved. There was a large 
,ount of property, and many valuable papers, 

ich we have yet got no clue to—” 

‘Ha! ha!’ shrieked a voice close at hand. 
Purser Darkbrand gor them—I killed her, and 
vill kill her baby yet.” And the maniac sprang 
ward, levelled his pistol and fired once—twice. 
Che first ball strack the tree and scattered 

bark ,in blinding splinters all around, the 
st grazed the cheek of Harold, and the blood 
wv forth, as the young man dashed upon the 
dman to wrest the weapon from his grasp ; 
on the instant the wretch turned, and puiut- 
the muzzle to his own head, tired—and he 
in an instant on the ground in the agony of 
ith, the blood oozing from the wound. Death 
s tast glazing his eyes, but as Harold hung 
or him with Alice, endeavoring to staunch the 
rd, he shuddered as he gasped : 

It is she—on the waves—I struck her in the 
e, and her baby—floated—over the waters— 
her eyes—God—pardon—” 

And Purser Darkbrand rendered up his soul 
God. ‘Thus came retribution for the faithless 
rser’s crime—thus in the deep shadows of the 
cod came the avenging angel. 
but little more remains to be told. It was 
ud atter Darkbrand’s death, that the property 
Lord Devoehurst he had succeeded in appro- 
ating to his own uses, with which he had buiit 
castle, but the poor, upturned face of Lady 
voehurst, as she clung to his shoulder in the 
ves, always haunted him, and made his pala- 
‘home a hell, and his one crime a carse for 
Amongst his private and secret apartments 
re fuand the papers with which he had sworn 
ve faithful, and render unto the heir, if be 
vuld be saved, and which were sufficient to 
»ve Harold's rights to rank and fortune. ‘I'wo 
us after Darkbrand’s death, Alice way mar- 
{ to Harold Devoehurst, and the two diamund- 
sided ebony boxes wiil be kept as heir looms 
the family. Behold, at last, the justice of 
d. 





‘HIRST SEVERER THAN HUNGER. 


Che distarbance to the general system which 
suown by the name of raging thirst, is far 
ve terrible than that of starvauion, and for this 
son: ‘ Daring the abstinence from food the 
anism can still live upon its Own substance ; 
during the abstinence from liquid the organ- 
has no such source of supply within itself. 
a have been known to endure absolute priva- 
\ of tood fur some weeks, but three days of 
rlute privation of drink (ualess ia a moist 
iosphere ) is, perhaps, the limit of endurance. 
isis the most atrocious torture ever invented 
Uriental tyrants. It is that which most effect- 
y tames animals. Me. Ashley, when he had 
tractory horse, always used thirst as the most 
ctive power of coercion, giving a litle water 
the reward of every act of obedience The 
orians of shipwrecks paint fearful pictures of 
sutfering from thirst, and one of the most ap- 
ing cases Known, is the celebrated imprison: 
it of 140 men in the Black Hole of Calcuita.’ 
Slackwood 














The tear of a loving girl is like a dewdrop on 
rose; but that on the cheek of a wife isa 
p of poison to her husband. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union } 
STIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


Sir John and Lady Franklin. Sir John was then 
lieutenant governor of the colony. He had heard 


come on board the convict ship the day after she 


came to anchor in the harbor of Hobart Town, | —including his own—and explained what he 


bringing Lady Franklin with him, and accom- 
panied by a general of honor. The passengers 
were still on board the vessel waiting for orders— 


one having to wait the arrival of a man-of-war | 


on the station, another having to proceed to Lan- 
caston, on the north side of the island, to join his 
regiment—and so forth. 


about fifty-six or fifty-eight years old, and was | 


one of the finest looking men I ever saw. He 
was over six feet in height, stout and well-pro- 
portioned, fresh-colored and slightly bald, with 
bold, handsome features, and a most benevolent 
expression of countenance. 
sembled very much that of Queen Victoria’s 


uncles and father—the Dukes of York, Sussex, | 


Cambridge and Kent; so much so indeed, that 
he might readily have been taken for one of the 


family, and all the sons of George the Third were | 


remarkable for manly beauty. 


Lady Franklin—his second wife—was much | 
younger than her husband, slight and delicate, | 


very lady-like in appearance, and kind and gen- 
tle in her manners; and the love and veneration 
she has since shown for him by devoting all her 
evergies, and nearly all her fortune, in fitting out 
vessels to prosecute researches in the Polar re- 
gions, and by urging both government and pri- 
vate expeditions for the same object of discover- 
ing Sir Jolin and his gallant, though unfortunate 
companions, were, even then, manifested in all 
ber actions. 

Sir John and Lady Franklin were in the habit 
of visiting every female convict ship that entered 
the harbor, during the governorship of the former, 
and Lady Franklin was indefatigable in her en 
deavors to minister to the welfare of the unfor- 
tunate women, She made a practice of seeking 
out the younger females and going amongst them, 
talking with them, giving them good advice, and 
urging them to reformation, telling them that if 
they beliaved themselves well, a way was opened 
to them, in the colony, to rise superior to their 
unhappy condition, and to become, yet, useful 
and happy members of society, and many ad- 
vantages now possessed by convict women in 
Van Diemen’s Land, they owe to her benevolent 
influence. 

Sir John Franklin congratulated Captain Pierie 
on the courage and humanity he had displayed 
during the emeute which had occurred towards 
the end of his voyage, and invited him to dine at 
the Goverment House, including all the passen- 
gers in the invitation. 

Captain Pierie seemed to be very thoughtful 
after the lieutenant governor and his lady had 
quitted the vessel, and for a long time the pas- 
sengers were at a loss to conceive what troubled 
him—he was usually so lively and good-humor- 
ed. Atlength, during the evening, the naval 
surgeon asked if he was unwell. 

“No,” he replied, “ I am well enough.” 

“You seem to be disturbed about 


| passage. 


. ’ | : . P 
Tr was at Van Diemen’s Land that I first saw the conversation to the subject early in the even- 


of the gallant conduct of Captain Pierie, and had | 


His physique re- | 





Franklin was full of the project of undertaking 
the command of another expedition to the Polar 
Seas, to attempt the discovery of the northwest 
He had been twice before, if not three 
times ; once in command, and once at least with 
Captain, afterwards Sir John Parry. He turned 


ing, and spoke most enthusiastically of his confi- 
dence of success, if the government would give 
him command of one more expedition. He took 
a map and traced the routes of former navigators 


considered to be the causes of former failures. 
His manner was excited, and his face glowed 
with animation, as he said in conclusion: 

“Yes, gentlemen, this is the dearest wish of 
my heart. Were I a wealthy man I would glad- 


ly undertake to fit out an expedition on my own 


Sir Job hi iod I shouldi ‘ | account, or I will unite with any wealthy capital- 
Sie John, at this period was, I should imagine, 


, ists who will send out an expedition without 
waiting for the tardy aid of government. Gen- 
tlemen, we may never meet again ; but if we all 
live but a few years longer, you wil! yet hear of 
me once more in those icy seas, aud 1 sincerely 
| hope that all here preseut may live to hear of my 


| successful return.” 

These were, as nearly as I can call to mind, 
Sir John Franklin's own words, and I fancied 
that Lady Franklin felt, heart and soul, all her 
gallant husband's enthusiasm on the subject. I 
| wonder if she has ever since thought of that 
| evening! 
| We never met again. Possibly not one of the 
stranger guests there present saw Sir John 
Franklin again. But probably all have lived to 
hear of his departure on a final voyage of discov- 
ery to the Polur Seas, and to watch anxiously 
| year after year for news of his return, until anx- 
j ious hope gave way to doubt, and doubt to de- 
| spair; until, at last, the return of subsequent ex- 
plorers, urged to undertake the perilous duty 
more by humanity than love of science, satistled 
the watchers that their worst fears were realized, 
and that the generous and gallant Franklin, whom 
to know was to love and esteem, had, with his 
daring companions, found an icy grave in that 
inhospitable region, which their chief’s glowing 
fancy had pictured as the most glorious field of 
scientific exploration and daring adventure. 

It was evident that Sir John Franklin was not 
happy in his position as lieutenant governor of 
that distant penal colony. He was not adapted, 
either by nature or education, for the post of chief 
ot the turbulent people amongst whom he was 
placed. Devotedly attached to the naval pro- 
fession, which he had followed from early youth, 
and in which he had gained honor and fame, his 
frank, open spirit was ill fitted to contend against 
the clashing interests of party feelings which ex- 
isted in a colony in which there were two utterly 
distinct classes of people, who, while politically, 
and on matters of business, they were on equal 
terms, were socially, as utterly separated as the 
Brahmin and Goodra castes in Hindoostan. 

Many of the earlier convicts had risen to wealth 
(in fact they comprised the moneyed aristocracy of 
the colony), and to hold lesser, yet still impor- 
tant offices under the government. There were 
magistrates and merchants, and professional men 
who had been convicts, or who were the immediate 
descendants of convicts, sometimes of the vilest 
class, and there were magistrates and merchants 
and others who had emigrated as free settlers, and 
though they all mingled together, of necessity, 





or other, captain. That is why I asked the 
question,” said the doctor. 

Out it came at last. 

“Tam troubled about this plaguy dinner at the 
Government House,” said the captain. 

“Indeed! Why? Sir John Franklin meant 
to mark his approbation and admiration of your 
gallant conduct, captain.” 

“Much obliged to him for that,” answered the 
captain ; “ but how the mischief is a fellow to go 
to dine at the Government House without any 
clothes ?” 

The tone of voice in which the words were 
spoken, and the worthy captain’s perplexed look 
while he uttered them, were irresistibly ludicrous. 
It was impossible to keep from laughing. 

“ Well, captain,” drawled out a Scotch cap- 
tain in the army, who was one of the passengers, 
as soon as silence was restored, “ seeing that it’s 
some sixty years since the island was civilized, 
it wad'na be just the thing ta’e gang in puris 
naturabeelis, as the native chiefs might ha’ done 
in auld times, not to speak of the shock to her 
leedyship’s narves that such a costume wad 
geeve! What objection have you got to gang- 
ing in your ain decent cloes, mon ?” 

“ Iv’sall very fine for you, gentlemen,” returned 
the captain, “who can go in your uniforms and 
regimentals ; but they tell me on shore I must 
wear a dress-coat, and not a dress. coat have 
I got—never wore one of the swallow-tailed 
things in my life. The invitation is for the day 
after to-morrow. I don’t like to refuse the gov- 
ernor—indeed I've promised to go, and how the 
dence am I to get a dress-coat between now and 
then, in this confounded hole? Besides, to tell 
the trath, I need a new suit entirely, from stem 
to stern.” 

Tt was no use trying to persuade the captain 
that no notice would be taken no matter what 
coat he wore. He had got it into his head that 
a dress-coat was absoluiely essential, and would 
not be convinced to the contrary. There was no 
time to get one made, though he insisted on go- 
ing to a tailor in the morning, and getting a new 
rig-out in all the minor articles of costume, and 
at length, wore a dress-coat belonging to one of 
the passengers, which, as he was avery tall, stout 
man, was ladicrously tight, and short in the 
sleeves, instead of a decently-fiting frock-coat of 
his own, and thus attired, he paid his respects to 
the governor and his lady, fancying himself now 
—for the first time in bis life—the very pink of 
fashion. 

The Government House was a handsome 
dwelling, situated in pleasant grounds, a short 
distance from the city of Hobart Town, and the 
party was a large and very agreeable one ; sev 
erul of the civil and military officers of the colony, 


and a few of the principal merchants with their | 


wives and daughters being present. 
It was very evident thas, even then, Sir John 


in business affuirs, the former class were never 
seen at the social gatherings of the latter, who 
looked upon them with a scorm and contempt 
they dared not openly to exhibit ; and yet, strange 
anomaly! they met at the governor’s levees, to 
which it was impossible to refuse admission to 
persons, whatever might have been their ante- 
cedents, who held important official appointments. 
To a man of Sir John Franklin’s character and 
disposition, the annoyance and discomfort of be- 
ing at the head of such a mixed society may be 
readily conceived. He was too liberal in his 
ideas, too humane in his disposition, too conciliat- 
ing by nature, to contend successfully against 
such conflicting elements. Yet he was loved 
and esteemed, personally, by all, from the high- 
est to the lowest. It was ever his aim to make 
everybody happy around him, as he succeeded in 
doing on board the ships he commanded. Such 
a result was out of the question in a colony in the 
condition of Van Diemen’s Land. Even then 
the free colonists were opposing with all their 
might, the introduction of additional convicts, 
and the island has, years ago, ceased to be a 
penal colony. 

Sir John Franklin’s term of government ex- 
pired shortly after this visit, and his subsequent 
history is well known. How, on his return to 
England, while dining at the house of a friend— 
a wealthy broker, of London—he spoke earnest- 
ly of his longing desire to sail again in discovery 
of the northwest passage, and of his wish to re- 
trieve what, he fancied, the government consid- 
ered to be an error in his former course, in re- 
turning unsuccessful ; and how his friend, catch- 
ing a portion of his enthusiasm, and feeliug for 
his sensitiveness on the score of his honor, volun- 
teered to aid him in his project to the extent of 
his ability, and how the government finally con- 
sented to assist, and to provide ships and men for 
the expedition, and how Sir John died on board 
ship—happily perhaps for himself—before the 
last terrible hardships and privations were met 
with, which killed otf by cold and starvation, one 
by one, his daring companions, until none were 
left to tell the sad story. A sheet of parchment 
discovered in a cruise, and a few trifling relics 





found here and there, scattered wide apart on the 
frozen shore, or amidst the ice, were all that were 
left of the expedition which left England in hope, 
and pride, and contidence of altimate success, in 
1845; and only from the stories told by a few 


| 
| 
| 
' 


miserable, stragyling, Esquimaux savages, and 
from the tell tale relics, can the world form any 
idea of the sufferings and privations endured, ere 
they finally succumbed to their pitiless fate, and 





sank down to die in dreary solitude, and to lie 
| uninterred amidst the eternal frosts of the arctic 
| circle, until their bones were bleached to a white- 
| ness rivalling the snow-covered icebergs which 
surrounded them. It is terrible to think what 
must have been the last thoughts of those poor 
men, as one by one they fell down to die, with 
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no friend near them to hear their last words, to 


whisper hope and comfort to the departing spirit, 
to close their eyes when that spirit hath winged | 
its flight ; unless we may charitably hope that | 
weariness and long suffering had deadened with- | 
in them all sense of their wretched fate, and that 
when they fel) they became unconscious of their 
condition, and that thus they died in peace; that 
death came to them as a relief and a blessing. | 
But I never hear or read of the terrible story of 
this last expedition without recalling vividly to 
mind, my first, last, and only interview with Sir 
Jobn Franklin. 


_—_—-—- ¢+oco > ——_—_— 
LAST HOURS OF LAFAYETTE. 

No life had ever passed more passionate than 
his ; no man ever placed his ideas and political 
sentiments more constantly above all other pre- 
possessions or interests. But politics were utter- 
ly unconnected with his death. 
weeks, he approached his last hour. 
dren and household surrounded his bed; he ceas- 
ed to speak, and it was doubtful whether he could 


UNICN? s+ 


Il for three | 


His chil. | mater of coarse, that his books are for general 


see. His son George observed that with uncer: | 


tain gestures he sought for something in his bo- 
som. He came to his father’s assistance, and 
placed in his hand a medallion which he always 
wore suspended round his neck. M. de Lafay- 
ette raised it to his lips ; this was his last motion 
The medallion contained a miniature and a lock 
of hair of Madame de Lafayette, his wife, whose 
loss he had mourned for twenty-seven years. 
‘Lhus, already separated trom the entire world, 
alone with the thought and image of the devoted 
companion of his life, he dicd. 

In arranging his funeral, it was a recognized 
fact in the family that M. de Lafayette had al- 
ways wished to be buried in the same cemetery 
adjoining the Convent of Picpus, by the side of 
his wife, in the midst of the victims of the revolu- 
tion, the greater part royalists and aristocrats, 
whose ancestors hud founded that pious establish- 
ment. The desire of the veteran of 1789 was 
scrupulously respected and complied with. An 
i se crowd—soldiers, national guards, and 
populace t the faneral procession 
along the Boulevards and streets of Paris. Ar- 
rived at the gate of the Convent Picpus, the crowd 
halted ; the interior enclosure could only admit 
two or three hundred persons. The family, the 
nearest relatives, and the principal authorities 
entered, passing through the convent in silence, 
then across the garden, and finally entered the 
cemetery. There no political manifestations took 
place ; no oration was pronounced ; religion and 
the intimate reminiscences of the soul alone were 
present public; politics assumed no place near 
the deathbed or the grave of the man whose life 
they had occupied and ruled.—(Guizot's Memoirs. 

MEXICAN DANCING. 

A man and a woman stood facing each other, 
an old man tinkled a guitar, producing a strange, 
endless monotonous tune, and the two dancers 
stamped with their feet, and moved their arms 
and bodies about in time to the music, throwing 
themselves into affected and voluptuous attirudes, 
which evidently met the approval of the by- 
standers, though to us, who did not see with In- 
dian eyes, they seemed anything but beautiful. 
When the danseuse had tired out 6ne partner, 
another took his place. An admiring crowd 
stood round or sat on the stone Senehnn, 
smoking cigarettes, and looking on gravely and 
silently, with evident enjoyment. Just as we 
saw it, it would go on probably through half the 
night, one couple, $s two, keeping it up 
constantly, the rest looking on and refreshing 
themselves from time to time with raw spirits. 
Though inferior to Eastern dancing, it resembled 
it most strikingly, my anion said. It has 
little to do with the rea veautiful and artistic 
dancing of Old Spain, but it seems to be the 
same that the people delighted in long before they 
ever saw a white man. Montezuma’s palace 
contained a perfect colony of professional dancers, 
whose sole business it was to entertain him with 
their pertormances.— Travels in Mexico. 














A STRANGE STORY. 

A letter from Vicenza, in the Sentinella Bre- 
ciana, contains the following : ‘* On the 19th ult, 
the prince, son of the late Prince Charles, the 
Duke of Modena, and another prince, left Vicenza 
by the Santa Croce gate, with all their forces, to 
execute certain military manceuvres The Ty- 
rolese (from ‘Trent) were ordered to represent an 
Italian force. The mancuvres took plece on 
Monte Crocetto. After going through several 
movements the Austrians advanced on the Ty- 
rolese with the bayonet. ‘The general command- 
ing the latter ordered them to advance rapidly 
on their opponents ; and when the two armies 
were quite close to one another he commanded 
the Tyrolese to tire. After the first discharge it 
was found that there were two killed and twenty- 
six wounded. A great murmaring arose among 
the soldiers ; the princes precipitately abandoned 
the camp and returned to Vicenza at a gallop, 
ordering the ranks to be broken up, and every 
regiment to return to its quarters. Shortly after 
the carriages of the wounded entered Vicenza. 
These manceuvres were to last three days, but in 
consequence of this occurrence they have been 
given up. It is said that the Tyrolese had put 
pebbles in the:r muskets.” 


TRADE IN FROGS AND SNAILS. 


There are one or two articles of commerce in 
Switzerland which we are sure no Englishman 
or American ever thought of “trading in;” and 
yet which might be made profitable perhaps, for 
the marshes bring forth as abundantly there as 
here. Catholics not being allowed to eat meat 
on Fridays, and various other days in the year, 
and Catholics being many in the land, all man- 
ner of tish are ingreatdemand. Frogs and snails 
belong to the geuus fish, and are collected in 
great numbers for cloisters, monks being among 
those who preach, but do not practise, fasting. 
It is not necessary to enjoin the peasants to deny 
themselves meat, as they seldom eat it except on 
Sundays. Snails are fattened in gardens on cer- 
tain kinds of leaves, and one may hear the chatter- 
ing of their teeth as they eat, in passing by. From 
Zurich they are exported to Italy in the autumn. 
It is only frogs’ legs that are eaten, and formerly 
they used to catch them and cut off their legs, 
leaving them to die a painful and cruel death. 
In a period of four years, the cloister Rheinau 
disposed of forty thoasand snails and thirty-six 
thousand pairs of frogs’ legs.—Cuttuges of the 
Alps. : 





+ eee + 
THE VIRGIN ROCKS, 


In our track lay the famous Virgin Rocks, 
where many a stout timber-laden ship, bound 
from St John’s to England, has perished with 
all her crew. The surf on these rocks, which we 
passed close to the leeward, was running with in- 
conceivable fary even some days after the gale. 
From the deck we could see the rollera com- 
mencing nearly a mile from the ledge. At ten 
fathoms the swell began to make, and seeming to 
increase in speed and power as it rushed onward, 
reared itself at last to a horrid foam crested wali 
of black water, apparently higher than our mast- 
heads, the whole capped with « feathery wreath 
of mist. Onward it swept until it reached break- 
ing depth, when. arrested hy the hottom, it stop- 
ped and toppled over upon the ledge with the 
noise of distant thunder. It was a sablime and 





heads at intervals of a few minutes, rising aa if 
by magic from the calm ocean, and spendmg 





(Written for The Fiag of our Union.) 
AS A MATTER OF COURSE. 
BY WILLIE WARE 


Wuews a gentleman, tired with the labors and 


| anxieties of the day, takes a seatin one of the city 


railroad cars, and upon the entrance of a lady gives 
up his seat to her, ten chances to one he does 
not get a thank you, or even a bow of acknow!l- 


edygement for his politeness, she squats herself 


into the vacant place, and takes it as a matter of 
course. 

When a gentleman loans his programme to 
his next neighbor—at the theatre or opera—he 
(the neighbor, not the gentleman,) actually takes 
it as a matter of course. When a gentleman has 
collected a fine library, his friends take it as a 


circulation, and everybody is desirous of borrow- 
ing from him. 

A contributor to the literary journals of the 
day is expected as a matter of course, to write 
verses for all his gentleman friends to delicate 
young ladies with whom they fancy themselves 
in love; @ banknote is not considered as a matter 


| of course, by those dear friends, O, no, they think 


awful sight—those lonely breakers rearing their | 


their giant strength apon the never-vielding rocks. | 


it is but little trouble for an author to dash otf 
a few lines of sentimental rhyme, and poets are 
always expected to live on air and flattery. 

When # young author is about to publish his 
tirst book, all his friends expect, as a matter of 
course, that he will send them a copy or two 
gratis, and feel highly indignant if he fails to 
do it. 

Ah, there are a great many things taken as a 
matter of course that should be taken otherwise, 
but as long as women will make dolls of them- 
selves, and men spend more time upon their 
toilets than acquiring useful information, as a 
matter of course society will generally have its 
share of “ fools.” 


— +e + 
THE REPUBLICAN SPARROW. 


At the Cape of Good Hope there exists a bird 
well known as the Kepublican Sparrow. ‘This 
little creature builds a regular square. With a 
number of congeners it takes possession of a tree, 
and constructs around its summit an immense 
nest containing perhaps two hundred comypart- 
ments. Each has his own soug little dweliing, 
where he lives with his wife, bangs up his fau- 
ily, and enjoys the most absolute liberty. They 
are communists so far as is required for constract- 
ing their common habitation, repairing it, de- 
fending it in case of danger, and poing in search 
of provisions. Does any bird display an unso- 
cial, disobliging disposition, he is sure to. be vis- 
ited by a select detachment of police, who turn 
him out with merciless thrusts of their long beaks, 
and never allow him to enter the common pre- 
cincts. Does some felonious reptile try to wiggle 
in, acivie guard is constantly formed, and as 
soon as the vigilant sentinels give notice the gal- 
lant troop give forth g shrill cry, hasten to rein- 
force the regalar garrison, and almost always torce 
the enemy to retreat before a mass of threatening 
beaks which form a bristling and impassable 
block —Boston Traveller. 








eer UO 
COMBINATION LOCKS. 

One of the most remarkable locks it that which 
we find described recently, in a scientific journal, 
and which is so constructed that the key teaches, 
so to speak, the lock to perform sach operations 
as that no one can reverse the bolts until this les- 
son shall have been forgotten or again untaught 
These changes or lessons in some of the more 
costly locks or keys, amount to a8 many as 
250,000,000, and yet they are all produced in a 
small ring or disk of metal about two inches in 
diameter, and five-eighths of an inch is thickness, 
The internal fittings of the lock are simply a 
series of toothed disks, which have all been re- 
volved until a certain slot in each one cerre- 
sponds with a stop upon the bolt, at which time 
the bolt is moved back and forth very easily. 
The key is tited on the onter end of the axle 
which rotates these internal disks, and then by a 
small milled wrench the changes or combinations 
of the key are imparted to the lock or its wards 
in sach a manner that only he who possesses the 
key and the same positions -f its disks is able to 
affect its bolts —Scwntisic American, 





ap . ’ 
. 
Housetwife's Department. 
iz 
(Prepared for The Fiag of our Union.) 
Sally Lunn. 

We give @ recipe for this most delicious tea-bread, 
which, once eaten at your table, will cause your friends 
to rejoice when asked to come again. Take a stone pot, 
pour in one pint bow! of sweet milk, half a teacup of 
bakers’ or other yeast. one quarter of a pound of melted 
butter, a little sult, and three beaten eggs. Mix in about 
three pint bowls of four; let it stand several hours, or 
until quite light; then put itinto Turk heads or other 
tin pans, in which Sally should again rie before being 
shoved into the oven, to be ** brought out "and presented 
to your friends as the beauty and belle of the evening 





A durable Paint for Out-Door Work. 

To « quantity of charcoal add a quaautity of litharge as 
a drier, to, be well levigated with linseed oi!, aud whea 
used to be thinned with good boiled linseed of! The 
above forms a good black paint. and by adding yellow 
ochre an excellent green is produced, which f# preferahie 
to the bright green frequently used on out-of-door work, 
as it does not fade with the sun 





Transparencies. 

A piece of strong lien, silk ete . stretched on a wooden 
frame, is done ever with a solution of white wax in oi! of 
turpentine, and during the operation a chafing-dieh ix 
placed below it that the liqaid may be ever) where 
equally diffused Any figures, ete., are then deineated 
on the cloth, silk, ete., with colors, mixed up wiih spirits 
of turpentine 





To make Tarts for Frosting. 

Make the shells ae for ordimary tarts. prepare the froet- 
ing as for cake, adding a little extract aol juice of lemon 
fill the shells level with the frosting and «t them in the 
oven to harden They wil! rise, look very nice, and are 
nice for children’s pienies 
Indian Bread. 


One quart of raw meal, one quart of scalded meal, one 





quart of coarse meal. one pint of sweet inilk, one cup of 
yeast, too tableapoonsful of molasses one texsepornfal of 
soda, one of sait—tet it rise ome Baif hour before baking 
bake three hours 


Steamed Excs. 
Butter a plate aod break the eggs upon it, and season 
wite butter, salt and pepper 


Pisce them in a steamer 
and cook a longer oF shorter time arcorfing to individoe! 
taste «This le a cood dish for an fovalid, if not conked tro 
hard 
To cure Scrofulous Sore Eyes. 

Take bive vieiets, which are growing wild in meet 
places, dig them ap, top and root. wach clean. dry them 


and makes tes. drink several times s dey, wetting the 


—F ishing Adventures on the Newfoundland Banks. | e7es each time, and it will soon cure 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hasd and for sale, the flowing bru 





liant stores in bound form, retiy + 
original engravings and forming the cheapert books in 
price ever offered to the publse 
works was written expressly for this establishiuent and 
We will wend 


Single copies by mall, post pad, for fwemig ermis eac bh, of 





rate! with large 





Byers one of these 
the copyright is secured acconting to law 


$14 copies, post paid, for one dollar 


T RIGAND, or. Tur Convent on Santa Coens 
we of Portugal This story of brigeed lite te rt 
tugal is one of rare merit The sceses apd bh «+litter 
are Wile awake with luterest, apa its plot be fertile with 
lively inctdeot Da J H ROBINSON 
THE WANDERING GUERFILLA or Tee Isresr 
Baipe oF TRUXRIC The sceme- of this Menean 
mance are laid ia Mexico during hat pertog of its hie 
tory when Iturbide usurped hwpetie! power, ineuge 
rativg a reign of tyranny that drove the people t 
bellion and finally dispossessed him of bis throne aod 
banished bin: from the eommtry It te full ef siartiog 
adventure and ‘air-breedth escapes from danger 
Written expressly torus by SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
THE HIGHWAYMAN: or. Tae Nearourtas Bas 
pitti A Tale of Love and Pride This is one of the 
thost capt ng of all the stories of the road apd heh 
¥ whieh have ever published Origtnuel ta con 
jon, and daacling to ite plot, the present is the 
arate edition, aud the demand remaiue une bated 
Written for us by LIRt LENANT MURRAY 
THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or, Tue Srouen 
Baaceiets This romance of the south of Eoglaud i 
ove of the most deeply intersting jo cur senes. Ite 
locidents are portrayed with vivid power and shill, and 
it deiiurates scopes of Unrililng eflect. Ite charncters 
et by @ dashing veiu of originality, and the 
nt ts bighly characteristic and lifetike 
Written expressly for us by. Mason F.C HUNTER. 
THE LADY IMOGEN: or, Tue Waeeck any tHe Cuase. 
This tale of Revolutionary times is one of those wnri- 
Valied sea-stories for which the late Prof. lograham eae 
so popular It is told im his happiest veto, and tte char 
acters are portrayed with marvelious lifelike effect 
Written for us by Pror JH INGRAHAM 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fatt or San 
Juan p Uctoa. 4 Tale of the Merican War Thie vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico ts one of the most melo- 
dramatic we have ever published. It te also truthful 
to the history and actors of chix stirring period of our 
moderna experience Its author enjoyed extreordivary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge pecessary to 
the production of his rice / stor, 
Written forus by 9 Caper CHARL) EB AVERILL 
THE VOLUNTEER: or, Tue Maip or Mongrarr 
This is a capital military story of the late Mexican war, 
splendidly lusteated by flue original engravings. sud 
forming one of the mest attractive tales lo our entire 
list. Generel Taylor figures truthfully in the ehapters 
of the story, and the characters are reel judividuals — 
Written expressly for us by NED BUNTLINE 
THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tue Monancu's Last 
Bape Of all the stories which Mr Cobb bas produced, 
we think this the most artistic and interesting  (irace- 
ful, intensely absorbing, fall of life and action, it paints 
the tableaux of ite plot with all the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inspire. is story would render 
any) author's name famous ° 
Written expressly for us by, SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
THE DOOMED KING : or, Tut Crows ann tue Sworn 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure, combining the strangest turns 
of fortune and the most startling perils and esce 
Written for us by....... FRANCIB A DURIVAGE 
RER : or, Tus Warce on tHe Ixpian 
Ockan his capital story of the land and sea is de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compiiment of being 
re published in England. It is elegantly illustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the first to the last 
page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life 
Written for us by ... LIBUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Kestonarios 
he locale of this absorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who bas but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has been in the employment of our government. This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous 
Written for us by......... MAJOR F.C. HUNTER. 
THE CABIN BOY: or, Lirzon tHe Wino. This famous 
sea story has passed to ite seventh edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
‘The intricacy of the plot and the vividoess of 
the descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 
having surpassed himeelf in this delightful story of the 
sea and its romuntic associations. 
Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tut Granner’s Por. 
This is a story of the Celestial Eu pi 





























tions of Chinese life and hab 
story ix brimming with novel and startling incident. 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
UINED ABBEY: or, Tue Girsevs or Forest 
Hitt. This is a tale of the olden time, during the reign 
of Charles IT., when portions of England, especially in 
the county of Kent, were the /ocale of the wandering 
gipseys, whore life habits and customs are a theme of 
never-failing incident and adventure. It is fresh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation. 
Written for us by... Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 
RED KREVENGER: or, Tee Pimate Kino or tHe 
FLoRinas. This tale of the Gulf and ite islands i one 
that portrays many and romantic phaser of life 
ata period when a deadly conflict was maintained be 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirntes 
who infested the seas in ita vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago. Written for us by....... NED BUNTLINE. 
THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tat Wrip Curtain. A 
Moravian Tale. This isa highly interesting story of by~ 
one times, depicting scenes of thrilling Interest pecu- 
far to the poled ot history which it describes It te 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated inte French, end also re-pub- 
lished in London. By........ SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinos rae Back. 
wodpsmMan. A vivid story of Kart and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. The present is the dee 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one excep 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this es 
tablixhment, and the one which the author considers 
SS Ga APP rreee ec LIEUTENANT MUKRAY. 
HILDEBRAND: or, Tue Buccaneer any THE Canni- 
waL Tuis Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is ove of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried out. The present ie the A/iA edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous narrative 
Written expressly for us by. AUSTIN C. BURDICK 
UNKNOWN MASK: or, Tae Bete or Mana 
‘he scene of this story is laid in the gay eapital of Spain, 
sod delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature Asa tale of love and intrigue, it 
has tew equals. Lieutenant Murray is the most sue- 
cessful deiiueator of the affections whe hae written in 
the present century Editions of thie story have tees 
issued both io Spavish and Frencb 
Written for us by LIEUTENANT MURKAY 
THE FOUNDLING: or. Heamiore oF ®1 Awtorns. 
This Komance of the Continent deptets seemes of & thrili- 
ing character in the cities of Parie and Venice durin 
the middle of the last century = It will be remenst 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart 
ment of the United Btates a few years since on @ tour of 
observation among European fortifications. sod |t was 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were obtained In France and Italy 
Written expressly for ue by Mason ¥.C HUNTER 
THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tut (nnn oF tHe 
Siemea Atale portraying the life of the wandering 
tincali. in the beartof Sunny Spain It is the mort 
faecinating story of gipsey hfe ever publiched tm this 
country, and though truthfal to life, ie yet most start 
ling in inany of ite aborting chapters 
Written expressly for us by Da J H ROBINSON 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE: oF Ter Onacte svn re 
Paicst. This romance of ancient Tyre le one of the 
most popular of Cobb's stories, and inte e very glow. 
ing picture of lite in that luxarious city It hae been 
dratiatized and played ip pearly every theatre in this 
eonntry and has passed through three editions in Lon 
don The present is the fewri-rets edition whieh we 
bave published’ By SYLVANUS COBB. Ja 
IVAN THE SERP: oF. Tre Ressiawasn Crncassiam 
Thies te a weli-toid and highly greptrie tale of life de 
| mestic and uillitary, in Kussta, Torkey and Cincom 
Written expressly for ue by AUBTING BURDICK 
| THE BEL ISABEL: or. Tus Comsrimstoms ov Cums 
A Story of the Green Land and the Bine Bee Rick io 
adventure aod in Cuban life. of « revolutionary cherar 
ter Mr Barrington wae fore combderntie period ip 
the government service of Bpein. eed he base inid the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Carihtean 
Sen Writtenforusby FF (LINTON BARRINGTON 
| THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Secnets oF rus Coast 
| This i acknowledged to be Cobbs greatest and beet 
\ lette, fol| to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing ® moet betensely iuteresting pit It 
pared to Maryatt « beet een nowe! eed hee 
@litho lt a coprtin a tale from 
| RILVA * COBR Ja 
THE DANCING STAR: or Tue #uccccen oF rae 


Camsareste This be @ story of the Coast and the Bea 
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beginning toend Ky 





| 
| 
| written to our author # happiest vein amd portrays char 
| erter with great tact and iife It ie the mort popular 
om tae that Profeercr lngrahem ever wrote 
| Written expressly for as by 4 H INGRAHAM 
| THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or. Tee framien Cava 
| wen A Legend of (id Apein This se moet charm 
ing story of the time of Philip 1] . amd the dayr of the 
Taq sitition 
Written expressly for we bhy BILVANUS COBB Ja 
AdAress MM BALLOU Puthuse 
No Tay Winter #treet, Berton Mam. 
GP POR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DErots 
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tween for The Fiag of our Union.) 
SONNET.—PRE-VISION. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


I hold within the cloister of my heart 
The fair ideal of a brighter day ; 
It liveth there forever and alway 
Unchanged, undying, nevermore to part 
And what though darkly in life's battle-fray, 
Where hand to hand combatant-like we cope 
With legion hosts of sin that throng the way, 
Night, dreary night, o’ershadows every hope? 
Yet shall this spirit rive above its clay, 
Triumphant in its inner strength sublime: 
Cheered by that blest ideal, that latent ray, 
And, reaching hence, engrasp the glorious coming time! 


NIGHTINGALES. 
I know a grove 
Of large extent, hurd by a castle huge, 
Which the great lord inhabits not; and so 
This grove is wild with tangling underwood, 
And the trim walks are broken up, and ¢ 
Thin grass and king-cups, grow Sree ie ie pak. 
But never elsewhere in one place I k 
So many nightingales ; and far and nar, 
In wood aud thicket. over the wide grove, 
They answer and provoke each other's song, 
With skirmish end capricious pus-agings, 
And rite musical and swift jug- inl 
And one sound more sweet than all— 
Stirring og the ¢ with such an harmony, 
That should you close your eyes you ight almost 
orget it was not day! On moonlight Lushes, 
Bho dewy leaflets are but half disc! “nee 
‘ou may perchance behoid them on the t 
Their bright, bright eyes, their eyes both > ight and full, 
Glisteniog. while many a glow-worm in the 
Lights 


up her love-torch. Gaamaee. 





GRIEF. 

How little of ourselves we know 

Before a grief the heart has felt! 
The lessons that we learn of woe 

May brace the mind as well as melt. 

ol misery too stern for mirth, 

e reach of thought, the strength of will, 

Mia phir and tewpests have their birth, 

Though blight and blast their course fulfil. 

EARL oF CARLISLE. 





THE ALMOND FLOWER. 
The hope in dreams of a hog end hgail 
Which alights on Mi: 
Springs out of the silvery ne Hower, 
‘ Lhat blooms on a leatiess bough.—Moorg. 





Domestic Story Department. 
‘ rWwaiees for The ead our Union.1 


A MYSTERIOUS TRAGEDY, 








BY DR. C. Ee FENTON. 

Tue short, gloomy winter day was about 
coming toanend. The distant hills in their 
background of pale yellow looked like a train 
of huge camels sturdily moving onward. The 
river, winding in many a strange coil, seemed 
like a great, slimy serpent, crawling slowly over 
the darkening land. 

At least so thought Bertha Von Hagen, who 
stood at the window gazing at the black and 
desolate scene, now and then shivering, and wish- 
ing most devoutly, that she had been born in the 
tropics. The fact was, she disliked the winter, 
and saw no beauty atall init. She never skated, 
and never took a sleigh-ride if she could help it. 
She had a horror of the snow, a horror that 
seemed to have been born in her 

The only feature of the season that she did 
enjoy was the long evenings, when she could 
exclude the outward world, and bask in the light 
and warmth of the cosy parlor. She had a pas- 
sion for light. In summer the rooms were flood- 
ed with sunshine all the long day, in winter they 
beamed with gas. In this matter she was terri- 
bly agant, but es were of no 
avail. She drew the curtains, therefore, with a 
good grace, and walked across the room to her 
favorite arm-chair before the fire. 

She was one of those pale, quiet women, who 
look a great deal better in the evening than they 
do in the day time, and are handsome only when 
animated. Moreover, she looked well only in 
rich dark dresses, and so shé always wore purple 
or black of rich material, but made perfectly 
plain. Her favorite dress was black silk. 

She was twenty-five years old, and thought 
herself pretty well off. She had a little money 
in the bank, quite enough to support her, an 
aunt who endured her and with whom she lived, 
and a lover who cared a great deal for her. To 
be sure there were some drawbacks to her hap- 
piness. Not two years before, her half-brother, 
a fine, manly fellow, whom she devoutly loved 
and believed in, had met his death in a curious 
manner, whilst travelling at the West. The ac- 
count furnished her of the catastrophe had never 
quite satisfied her. Some link in it seemed 
wanting, which made the matter rather mysteri- 
ous. But as she had few friends, not one of 
whom would have cared to investigate the affair, 
she never mentioned it. It was, however, a sore 
spot, which she could not bear to have touched, 
but which, when touched, always made her ner- 
vous and thoughtful. 

The sound of the bell recalled her to herself. 
She now remembered that Urnsley, her lover, 
was coming out from the city to escort her to a 
little party in the neighborhood. Consequently, 
she left off dreaming and arose to meet him. 
Bertha’s aunt thought Urnsley a great match 
for her. In fact, Bertha herself liked him. He 
was tall and handsome, refined in his manners, 
and very talented. Moreover, he loved Bertha 
devotedly, and if she wished she would have 
foand it impossible to have disliked him. She 
gave him a seat before the crimson grate, and 
watched him smiliogly, as he held out his hands 
to enjoy its warmth. 

“Any news, Urnsley !” asked Bertha. 

“None, I believe. Do you think of going ?” 

“ What, in this dress '” 

« Why, yes, why not? 
very becoming.” 

Bertha laughed, and concluded that she would 
wear the black silk after all, a matter that had 
been secretly decided upon hours before. Her 
aunt bustled through the room. 

“Bertha, it is very cold. Wrap yourself up 
warm if you go out.” 

“Aunty, look here!” 
her great fur cape and its accom) panimonte. 
have no notion of getting cold, yva see.’ 
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And Bertha held ont | 


“ You are just what your brother was in that | 


respect,” was the reply. 

Bertha darted an angry lcok at her aunt, and 
grew suddenly thoughtful. 

“ Come, Bertha, shall I help you on with your 
cape?” asked Urnsley. “Is your brother's his- 
tory a secret? I should like to hear it,” he whis- 
pered, afier a pause. 

“ Don’t ask me about it. 
May be sometime.” 

They were unfashionably early, but Miss Von 
Hagen found herself preceded by a iderabl 
number of gaily-dressed ladies. She had, how- 
ever, but few acquaintances among them, and 
preferred Urnsley’s company to theirs, Toyeth- 
er, therefore, they paid their respects to their 


Tcan’t tell you now. 





hostess, and then wandered off towards the mu- | 


sic-room. A tinkling bell from an ornamental 
clock over the piano, announced the hour of 
nine. Urnsley suddenly grew restless, drew out 
his watch and changed his position. 

“Nine o'clock, and I’m off,” said Urnsley, 
looking straight at Bertha with fixed eyes. 

“Yes, it is nine, but we will not go yet. 
“ We've only just come, you know.” 

“Nine o’clock, and I’m off,” repeated Urnsley, 
a little louder, and he began to shiver as if chilly. 

Bertha drew him a little aside. 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t speak so loud, 
Urnsley. People will think you crazy.” 

Still shivering, he stared at her vacantly. But 
after a few minutes he became quiet, and pres- 
ently looked at Bertha with a smiling face and 
made some careless remark about the company. 
A score of times at least, had Bertha noticed 
this singular conduct on the part of Urnsley, but 
she had never mentioned it, inasmuch as she 
had no one with whom she was intimate enough 
to whom to mention it. It always happened at 
the same hour, namely, nine o’clock, and always 
had the same result, a melancholy, which no ef- 
fort could shake off, and which hung about him 
the remainder of the evening, or a forced cheer- 
fulness, positively saddening to the spectat 

In fuct this was the second drawback to Ber- 
tha’s happiness, though she believed that the 
matter would finally be explained, and that this 
singular conduct would be found to arise from 
one of those strange antipathies noticeable in 
some people, and for which there is no account- 
ing. The music-room was almost unoccupied 
save by themselves, and Urnsley seated himself 
at the piano and swept his fingers over the keys. 
He had a passion for music, and played a great 
deal, and was quick to tell the difference between 
a good and an i one, and a 
good and bad instrument. The piano was in 
perfect tune, and his fingers wandered over it 
delightedly. 

“ Play something,” whispered Bertha, leaning 
over his shoulder. ‘ No one will notice.” 

Bertha herself did not’ know a thing about 
music. She neither sang nor played. She had 
heard a few tunes so often that she had learned 
to recognize them, but beyond that, music was 
one grand mystery to her. She abhorred the 
piano drill, but liked very well to hear Urnsley 
play, because she saw it pleased him. 

Now, he plunged into something so slow and 
mourntul, that Bertha imagined it a dead march, 
and wished she had kept silent. But presently 
the movement became more rapid, and she found 
herself, for the first time, carried along by the 
tide of sound, and entirely forgettul of all things 
else. A little knot of people gathered close to 
the piano, many attracted by the sound hastened 
towards the room, so that when the musician 
paused, he was surprised and confused to be 
greeted by a burst of applause. He bowed grave- 
ly, and walked away to another room. 

“Who is he?” asked a dozen voices. 

“Splendid player,” said a connoisseur. 

Bertha heard and was pleased. The incident 
had put her in a good humor for the evening. 
She found herself chatting gaily with a young 
gentleman just introduced by her hostess, and 
was surprised herself by her own vivacity. The 
young man, at least half a dozen years her junior, 
thought her handsome at first, but when the ex- 
citement of the occasion brought a bright bloom 
to her cheeks, and he caught the magnetic flash 
of her eyes, and listened to her piquant conver- 
sation, then he thought her positively beautiful, 
and actually fell in love with her. A movement 
in an inner room attracted their attention. The 
company were forming into cotillons, and the 
other rooms were fast becoming deserted. The 
young man looked eagerly at Bertha. 

“You dance, of course, Miss Von Hagen? 
Shall I have the honor of your hand ?” 

Bertha shrugged her shoulders. 

“No, I thank you. I never dance, though I 
like to see others do so.” 

“Tow can you resist it? The musi¢ is so in- 
spiring, and those airy changes are so fascinating.” 

Bertha laughed quietly. 

“Tam able to resist temptation very easily, 
you perceive, the rather that I fancy I should 
present a poor figure upon the floor.” 

“You are mistaken,” was the impetuous re- 
sponse. “I venture to predict differently.” 

Bertha laughed, then tarned the conversation 
by commenting upon the dancing. 

“It is wonderful,” she said, “the accuracy 
of motion, when I look to see them plunged 
into inextricable contusion, as their figures glide 
gracefully here and there, turn imperceptibly and 
are back in their old places. Is it the music that 
keeps that machinery in order ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. “ Music is the spirit 
of dancing. Without it, it becomes lifeless.” 

“ It does not inspire me,” said Bertha. “ Some- 
times, indeed, it makes me thoughtful and sad, 
but it never affects me as some other things do. 
The mere reading of poetry often makes me 
shivery, and the words haunt me as if I had 
heard them in some other existence than this. 
ome people’s voices hold me spell-bound. 
However trivial their conversation I cannot move 

hilst they speak. But I like organ music, if I 
care fornoother. I like that grand roll of sound, 
which, as it gradually dics away to our ears, as- 
cends higher and higher, till we are sure that the 
smoke of it at least, must reach heaven.” 

“I believe you are music-mad, in spite of 
your declaration to the contrary,” said the young 
man, laughingly. 
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“No,” said Bertha, “ but what does that mass 
of moving figures make you think of? It is 


| Something like the weaving of a huge and gay 





| quaintances 


lampmat. Don't you see how skillfully the 
threads twine in and out? Or, it is a cobweb, 


and the spider, a wood spider of course, because | 


it is so brilliant, darts here and there to impart 
its work. Or, it is a snake of the tropics, twist- 
ing into a thousand coils, each one of which has 
a separate life and motion.” 


“ Speaking of snakes,” said the young man, 


“T must tell you, Miss Von Hagen, of my ex- | 


ploit last summer. I went with a companion 
on an exploring expedition to Blue Hill one day. 
Now as long as I can remember, that hill has 


been famous for rattle-snakes, though like the 


sea-serpent, they are seen only on rare occasions. 
Provided that the story was a myth, we were 
disposed to go armed for an emergency, and I 
took with me accordingly a small hatchet, a 
weapon which is useful in many respects when 
upon such an excursion, Contrary to our ex- 
pectations, we did hear the ominous rattle, and 
prepared for the conflict. I crept cautiously for- 
ward and discovered his snakeship coiled ready 
for a spring. With my weapon raised, 
advanced—” 

A deep sigh startled the narrator as well as 
Bertha. Both instinctively turned their heads, 
and saw Urnsley standing behind, with a pro- 
foundly melancholy face, and with eyes fixed 
eagerly upoa the young man. 

“ Did you kill him?” he asked, in a whisper. 

“T did,” said the young man, surprised into a 
whispered reply. 

Urusley raised his hands, as if to ward off some 
invisible person, uttered a slight groan, turned 
and lett the room. 

“T am afraid Urnsley is ill,” said Bertha’s 
companion. 

She did not hear him. She was intent only 
upon finding Urnsley and drawing him away 
from the crowded rooms. They walked home 
slowly, talking rationally enough. The moon 
had risen, bringing into view the distant hills, 
and lighting the sluggish waters of the river near 
athand. The glimmer caught Urnsley’s gaze. 

“Bertha, what a peaceful scene,” he said. 
“I believe the moon loves that lazy river.” 

“But I don’t,” said Bertha. ‘A slow, creep- 
ing mass of water, winding over a tract of swamp 
with nameless horrors at the bottom of it. A 
distiller of poisonous vapors, which are even now 
steamin, up from it. I don’t wonder, Urnsley, 


that the flowers upon its banks blossom blood- 
red.” 


The conversation gradually turned upon their 
own affairs. Urnsley grew more cheerful, and 
as he bade Bertha good-night, whispered in her 


ear: 

“Look out for a surprise, Bertha. I am go- 
ing to New York on business, and when you see 
me again I may be an unexpected, but not, I 
trust, an unwelcome guest. Till then—”” 

She bent forward, #& at the kiss, and the 
door closed upon him. The days sped on. The 
clouds thickened, and the snow fell softly down 
over the expectant laid. Shut up in convent 
seclusion within the cosy parlor, amid her birds 
and flowers, Bertha turned resolutely away from 
the cold, white world without, and lived in 
dreams and the hope of a coming summer. She 
thought of Urnsley constantly. Every day she 
opened the piano, looked at the keys fondly, but 
without touching them, and now and then hum- 
med some old tune very incorrectly under her 
breath. She dreamed through the long evenings, 
sitting before the bright fire, until dreams began 
to be the order of her life. 

She sat as usual one evening, drawing through 
her hands the canvass upon which she was work- 
ing a pair of slippers for Urnsley. Green leaves 
and red roses mingled together, suggestive of 
summer. The worsted flowers recalled the liv- 
ing ones to Bertha’s mind. She arose, plucked 
a red rose, a spray of mignonette, and a long 
trailing branch of green, and fastened them in 
her hair. Then she sat down to the slippers 
again, wondering how often in future years she 
should place them ready for feet homeward turn- 
ed. How often, before just such another bright 
fire, but in another home, she should place the 
arm-chair, and arrange the warm dressing-gown 
for the coming one, She did not hear the open- 
ing of the door, but the voice of the domestic 
disturbed her. 

“Miss Bertha, there is a gentleman from the 
West below, who wishes to see you.” 

“From the West? Show him in here at once.” 

The strauger paused as he reached the door- 
way, and gazed for a moment upon the picture 
before him. He saw the flowers, whose fragrance 
pervaded the room, the carpet dashed with warm 
crimson, the barning coals and the jets of gas, 
quivering and leaping up within their globes of 
ground glass. But above all he saw Bertha’s 
dreamy, happy face, overshadowed hy the bright 
flowers, which, unnoticed, had fallen from their 
place. It was a picture never, never to be etfac- 
ed from his mind. 

“Miss Von Hagen, I believe, 

Bertha arose gracefully. 

“Tam the Mr. Mott, with whom you held 
some correspondence a year or two since, at the 
time—” 

“T recollect it well,” said Bertha. “ Be seat- 
ed, sir. You have come to fultil your promise 
of giving me every particular of that melancholy 
affair, by which my brother lost his life.” 

“Thave,” was the reply. “It was at my 
house that it happened, and in this wise. Your 
brother and his friend with whom he had made 
the tour of the West, had been ill for weeks with 


,” said the stranger 





by careless exposure to the night air, and by sleep- | 
ing onthe damp ground night after night in | 


their journeyings over the prairies. It was just 


at sunset in the autumn time that they came to | 


my house. I had met your brother in the sam- 
mer, at Milwaukie, therefore we were old ac- 


| the fever at the time he entered the house, and I 


hastened accordingly to give him the best lodg- 
ing that my dwelling afforded 


Your brother was suffering with | 


His friend was | 


as yet free from the fever and was very gay and | 
talkative the whole evening. We listened with | 


delight to his stories, and parted with him with 


| European genus, but is foun! io America. 
the fever and ague in its worst form, contracted | 


regret about eight o’clock, at which time he 
retired. Soon after I looked into the room and 
found your brother sound asleep, and his friend 
excited and feverish, walking to and fro. 

“Are you ill” 1 inquired. 

“ He turned around and glared at me. 

“<«Til! Tam in a burning lake a hundred times 
worse than that which the old theologisns pic- 
tured. , for a grave in a snow drift.’ 

“1 retired, but in half an hour after, attracted 
by a singular noise, I again entered the room 
Your brother was still sleeping. I saw his calm 
profile as I stood in the doorway. 


stood by his bedside, and as I looked, he slowly 


raised his right hand, and I saw the glimmer of 


His friend | 


| 


steel, and then suddenly the axe descended | 
and—" 

“Go on,” said Bertha, looking calmly at the 
narrator. 


“Your brother died without a murmer. I 
glanced involuntarily at the clock and saw that 
it was just upon the stroke of nine. The eyes 
of the madman followed mine. 

“*Nive o'clock, and I'm off,’ he mattered. 
Then he took a parting look at his victim, re- 
peated the words, and rushed from the house. I 
never saw him again, nor do 1 even know his 
name.” 

Bertha sat white and still, unheeding the hur- 
ried steps of an intruder, but Mr. Mott turned has- 
tily around. “Good heavens!" he exclaimed, 
as his eyes met those of Urnsley, “It is he!’ 

“ Bertha, forgive!” said Urnsley, bowing bim- 
self before her. “I did not know the wrong I 
was doing you. Say only that you forgive me, 
and you shall never more see my face.” 

She regarded him with an immovable, 
stare. 


wy 
The clasped hands slowly opened, and 
the canvass, into which so many happy dreams 
had been wrought, fell at his feet. 
it eagerly to his lips. 

“ Bertha, only forgive.” 

She raised her hands before her face to hide 
him trom her gaze, and moved back a little to 
avoid his touch. Slowly he arose, cros-ed the 
room, and pushed back the window curtains, 
looking out into the night and muttering all the 
while under his breath something about the 
peaceful river. Then he strode to the 
pausing to louk back as he reached it. He saw 
through her parted fingers the same still, rigid 
look upon her horror-frozen face. 
gone. 


He pressed 


door, 


Then he was 





HIGH LIFE IN JAPAN. 


The Japanese lady of quality lives in the un- 
broken seclusion of her own home. Within the 
ample domains of her lord she has her gardens, 
and her walks, and room for all pastimes. 
Thither may come the maskers, the jugglers, 
and all the troop of merry makers to divert her. 
Rarely, except on some great holiday or religious 
festival, does she go forth, and then in the jeal- 
ously closed and guarded norimon, She has ber 
maids in waiting, who live with her in luxurious 
ease, her attendants when she goes abroad, at 
home indalging in such light feminine employ- 
ments as embroidery, painting screens and fans, 
or diverting themselves with the harp and lute. 
—Letter from Jeddo. 





Don’t rely too much on the torches of others : 
light one of your own. 


G loral Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.]} 


June rules the sky; 
For now, in middle of the afternoon, 
The great wuite sun impends above the west, 
Flooding the valley witt: his dreamy light — 
Where turm and village, aod star- F celal ing spires, 
Shine like the enchanted realia of peac: 
; ocmawan Reap. 





Growing Tulips. 

One of the best composts for tulips, in order to insure a 
fine bloom, is made up of equal parts of fresh soil, well 
decom posed barnyard mauure, deca) ed horse-manure and 
good loam. When variety of colors is de-ired, a compost 
may be used of one-third old lime, well pulverized and 
sifted finely, and two-thirds of iresh soil. It is a good 
rule to take every dry part which appears of a dark 
brown or black color away from each tulip-root before 
planting it. In planting seedling tulips. care should be 
taken to keep them free from weeds, and the second year 
they may be expected to be up and flower. At this stage 
it is advisable te draw out such as are of .. red or yellow 
color, and cast them away, as they will not break to be 
fine flowers, ani are therefore perfectiy useless. Such as 
are of ainixed color—of a purple, and of a flesh color, 
should be saved, as also such as are of a peach blew color 
or violet. The plaster of old walls, in which there is a 
good deal of lime, should be taken, pulveriz-d very fine, 
mixed with sand and liquid mauure, and a comport ie 
formed which forwards the levelopment very considerably. 
Endogens. 

Mouoevtyledonous plants. The trees belonging to this 
division—such as palms, tree foros, eve —iucrewe very 
little in thickness as they advacce in ege; but their wood 
becomes gradualiy more solid, by the woody fibres formed 
every year in the interior of their stems. Trees of thie 
kind bave no medullary rays, aud their trunks, when cut 
dowu, show none of those marks of the successive lay ers 
of wood which are so cope picuvus in exogenous trees 





Amgelonia. 

An evergreen perennial. with very beautiful blue flow- 
ers, anative of South America Itshouid be kept in a 
warm, airy part of the greenhous, aud sould be allowed 
8 season of rest, during whieh it sliould be kept cool, and 
have scarcely any water. The soil should be a very sandy 
loam mixed with peat earth, and it uiay be propagated, 
though with difficuity, by cuttings struck jo pure saud 
under a bei! giass 





Guano. 

This kind of maoure should be very spariogly used as 
it is very powerful and pot adapted to all kinds of plants 
Dissolved io water, it may be used with good effet upon 
orange-trees, peiargouiums, hearts -ease and fuschias 
Anemone. 

This plant, called aleo Wind-Flower, is priocipally an 
Its flowers 
are of various colors, 





though principally white, biue, 
purple, yellow and crimson 
Calycanthus. 
This plant hae odoriferous and epicy shrabs. Its flow 


ets are at first durk brown, becoming paler ir dr) ing. and 
changing entirely to olive green, scented like ripe apples. 





Bay Leaf. 

The bay or laurel tree was arcorfing tom:he Greek 
fable. the transformation of Daphne into itself 
her lever, crowned her bead with the leaves 


Apollo 





Onosma. 
Perennial plants. natives of Rurope, generally with ye 
low flowers. of jow growth. and eultabie fur rock work 


They should be grown io mandy peat 
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Mester’s Vicnir, 


—_ 

The following story is told ef a Vankee captain amd hts 
Mate —Whenever there wase plum pudding made by 
the captain's orders ali the piuue were pot toto cue cod 
of 8, aod that end placed meat to the 
he!ptog bimeelf, passed it to the mate. who nerer 
an) plumes io his pertef it After thts game fh 
Played for some time. the mate prevailed on the 
to place the end which had be prams im it ost 
captain The captsia me Sooper pererived that the 
diag bad the erong end turved tewants him. t 


yan 
fund 








tog wp the dish, and turelug 4 reuod as il te «4 
the china, he satd 

“This dikn cost me two shillings In Liverpe. ond 
PUL it down, as Mf without deewu, with the pruu eed 


mext to himself 

“Ie it possible! sakl the mate, taking up the ish 
“ T shouldo't suppose it was worth more than « sti iing 
And, as if im perfeet Innocence, he p 





@ the dish 
wite the piame beat to biniseif 
Toe captaia looked at the mate the mate looked at the 
captain The e«piaty laughed | the mate lnugted 
Dib tel) pou ehat, young ope, | sald the captaic 


“you ‘ve found me out, $0 We will just cat the pudt 
leuugthwise tois the, and have the plumes fairly dieu 
Suted hereafter" 





A Vrenehman near the Canada line in Vermont. sold « 
horse to his Yaukee veighbor, whieh he recommended as 
being « Very sound, servieeabie aphnal, to spite or bis ur 
preposessing appearance To every toquiry of the bu er 
respecting the qasites of the home, the Freachwau gare 
a Tavorabie reply-——-but always comunenced bis comin 
dation with tov deprecatory remark, © lhe s pot look ver 
good" The Yankee, caring littl for the lo ks of the 
horse, of whieh be could Judge for hineelf, wi hout the 
Seller s assistance, and belig fully persuaded, after minute 
examloation, that the beast was worth tlhe moderate sum 
asked for hin, tiede bis purchase, end tok nim A few 
da) s afterwards he returved to the seller tu igh dudgeon, 
and declared that be had been cheated tp tae quant) of 
the horse. 

* Vat is de mattaire?” said the Frenchman 
* Matter!” mand the ian “matter enough —the 
hore can't see! —he 1s as blind as a bat'” 
. anid the Foenchinan, * vat [vas tell you! IT vas 
tell you he vas mot food ver good—be gar, b dom t khuow if 
he (ook as all’”” 


ANN eee 


The Rev. Dr. Strong. of Hertford, England, and Kev, 
Dr. Mason sometinves vi-ited each other. Oa one of these 
oveasions, white Dr. Mason was vietiog In Hertford, the 
two doctors one day took a walk fogether 
of Dr. Strong's residence was of freest 
ed after the olf pattern —that is, two stone sints of suffi 
cient thickness each to form a step, laid upon 4" u other, 
the upper being smaller than the lower It eo 
that a corner of the lower stone had been bro! bade 
up loosely 5 so when Che two clerg, nen returued frou t . 
Walk, and Were ascending the steps, Dr Mason stepped 
upon the broken corner, which turned over with fim, 
and caused him to stuable. * Brother Siroog, 
cloimed, * why don’t you mend your ways!” 

* 1) would,” seid Dr. S., °° if 1 were a Mason.” 
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A teacher of music was once instructing Malle, De-mwa 
thus in the part of Medea; but the batter sung winout 
expression, abd infused into ber music littie or the eu 
tou itealled for, In the third aet of the opem occu. a 
passage where Medea, abandoned by her jover, gives voy 
to the expression of her aoguish. After severai jeoma® 
upon this passage, the teacher said to the rchoir 

' Give way tu your fweltogs! Put yourseit tn the place 
of the betrayed woman! If you were foraken by a wan 
whom you loved passionately, what would you de’ 

* Why, Lchouwd get anotuer lover at Foon ae possible 

“If that is the case, we are both losing our thie here,” 
answered the teacher. 





General Grant, a Scotchman, was in the service of the 


great Freceriek of Prussia, and was observed one dey 
fondling the King’s favorite dog 

* Are you foud of dogs”) asked Frederick 

“No, please your majesty,” replied Grant; “but we 


Scoteh have # saying, that 
at court.’ ”’ 

** You are a sly fellow,’ said the monarch; “ recollect 
for the future JOU have Lo occasion for auy ‘Stee at 
court but myreif”’ 

Grant rose aiterward with great rapidity, and was in- 
trusted with the command Of the most lupus tant fortress 
ja the Kingdom. 


“it is right to secure a fnend 


Old Domivie L—, of the Dutch Church, celebrated 
for bis gooduess and bis homely originality, on an exces 
sively but summer Sabbath, when announciog bis teat, 
read off four verses, and said, * “ Poie is the fucdation of 
the first head of my discourse.” After reading four more 
he said, ** Phis is the ground of the secoud head of my 
dis surse;"’ aud reading soother four, he continued, 

* This is the foundation of tue third head«ft my dis- 
sour.” Then sepping back and pulling off his wom 
cloth coat, be hung it on the side of the purpit, aud, com- 
epicuous in his waite linen sleeves, he began —* Now, 
depend upon it, we have a job before as." 








During the campaign of Is14, a young Norman con- 
ecript was standing at support arms 

“ Why don t you fire’” said his lieutenant, furiously 

“Ww hy should f fire on these men!’ replied the green- 
horn ‘They haven ¢ done anything to me 

at that mouent bis comrade teil dead beride hie 

* Lieutenant,’ seid the rustic, beginning to wake up, 

“1 beveve those chaps ure fliing bullets 

“Of course they are, toouy, and they will kill you ” 

With that the conscript began to blaw away, and 
fougut like @ Liger ti the close of the ac 





‘Ts your father at home?” 
girl who admitted bin 
Is sour mame Bill?” she asked 
* Sone people call we so,’ replied he. 
* Theu he is no. at home; for | heard him tell Joho, if 
any bil came, to say he was not at home.” 


inquired a man of the little 


“Why do you wink at me, sir?” enida beautiful young 
lady, angrily, to ® stranger, at @ party an evening of tao 
eluce 

‘1 beg your pardon, madam,” replied the wit, "1 
Winked as men do When Jovkiug at the sun —your spien 
dor dazdled my eyes.” 


Ata recent exhibition of painting, a lady and her son 
Were regarding with much toterest a picture which the 
cat logue desytunted ae Lather at the Diet of Worms.’ 
Having descanted at rome length upon ite merits, the boy 
Tewarked, * Mother, | see Luther and the table, but 
where are the wore!’ 


A Bridget, who entertains an exalted opinion of the 
good things of the vid country, was asked by her ulatress 
they hat eny piet where she formerly lived to Ire.and 

~ Yes, and sure they had.” 

“vat kind of pies?’ 

“Mio gptes mum 


A writer in the Kaickerbocker aays— 
beteren & doctor and a lawyer ts simply this 
doctor to bleed )00, be Wid take Out several Ounces, aod 
cong? you Dve dollars, send fora lawyer, be eid bleed 
) OU treely, aud ebarge you nothing for it 


* The og rence 





* Don't you think I'd make an excellent soldier’ 
& Weak-koeed geotinoan Wo bis patriotic wife 

* Ves fadeed.”” was the instant response, " an admirable 
granny dear 


vald 


A minister having a «pite against one of his par'ehion 
ers ueied Hardy, preached the next So ntey from the 
following teat. —"" Lhere ie no fool Uke the fan warcy 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 





This long-established and well-known weekly paper 
after A/irem years unequalled prosperity sad popularity, 
has become @ © household word" from Maine to Califer- 
nia, gin idening the fireside of the rich and poor in town 
and country, all over the wide extent of the | oited Btates 
It should be @ weekly visitor to every American home, 
bessuse 

ae It is just euch @ paper as any pr ag 
friend world introduce into the family 
It is printed on the finest ys Br aes peper, 
with new ty pe, and in ao neat and beautiful ety ie 

CH It te of the mammoth sie yet contains no adver- 
teements in its eight euper-royal pages 

CH It ts devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
fea. discoveries, misceliany, wit and hameor 

CW It i carefully edited by M M_ Ballou, who hes 
twenty years of editorial experience In Rowton 

CF” 1t contains in its large, well-filled and deeply- 
interesting pages not one Tulgear word oF line 

DW it nombers among its reyular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

TH Its tales. while they ateorh the render, coltivete @ 
taste for aii that ie good aod besotifo! in humanity 

WH it ie wcknowledge d that the gr sence cf cack 
& paper in the he une circle be almcet tore ble 

CH Ite cugeeetive provoke im the ung an 
quiring *pirit, and add to thea stores of Kove mde 

WT ite columns are free frean politics and a prring 
topica, its obprt being te make home hepp) 

tw Iti for these reasons that it has for years teen eo 
popular s favonte throughout the country 
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